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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | object of his earliest choice, and discovered the 
Scotland and the Scotch; or, the Western\cruel deception his mother had practised upon 
Circuit. By Catherine Sinclair, author of: him. On a journey with his bride, scarcely 
“Modern Accomplishments,” ‘ Hill andj three months after their union, he shot himself, 
Valley,” &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 348. 1840.'and the widowed marchioness did not long sur- 
Edinburgh, Whyte and Co. ; London, Long-|vive. No excuse can be pleaded for the 
man and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; | duchess, unless the report be true that she was 
Duncan and Malcolm. |confined during some part of her youth in a 
Tuts is one of those volumes which only a/strait jacket. Miss Mackay afterwards be- 
clever, intelligent, and observant woman could came Mrs. Macleod of Talisher, in Skye; and 
write. Of a little to make a meikle is most | an old clergyman there, in describing her to me, 
laudable housewifery ; and in literature to do, observed, that she had become one of the most 
the same, and further to make the meikle!admirable women in her time, ‘ fit not merely 





good, is an achievement to merit the reader’s|to have been a duchess, but an empress.’ 
and the critic’s praise. The authoress has aj There are two fine gardens at Mount Stewart, | 
well.stored mind, and the power of applying its|One for use, and the other for ornament. In| 
accumulated treasures happily enough in anec-|the kitchen-garden, the apricots and turnips | 
dotes and other illustrations of her immediate | seemed to promise equally well; and we dis- 
subjects. ‘This gives a very agreeable cast to|covered one fig-tree, with about two hundred 
her productions, removes all dryness, and fairly | figs, while others close by, with the same ad- 
exemplifies that sort of light and amusing com-; vantages, bore nothing but leaves, forming an 
munication which it is evidently her object to\ excellent exemplification of the text, ‘ by their 
establish between herself and the public. The! fruits ye shall know them.’ It is an interesting 
present tour or “‘circuit” is of no great ex. | remark of Bishop Hall’s, that our Saviour, after 
tent, but it is described so well that we have ; exhibiting so many miracles of mercy to mankind 
great satisfaction in recommending it to the}on earth, chose at last to exemplify the future 
world with the following certificates extracted | vengeance of God against sinners, not upon a 
from the work itself. Miss Sinclair is writing|living man, but, with characteristic goodness, 
of Mount Stewart, the family seat of Lord jhe cursed only a tree. We could not catch a 


at last distorted and ruined. We have all 
read the English Opium-Eater’s ‘ Confessions,” 
who took landanum toddy after dinner for his 
refreshment! The fascinations of this drug 
are like those of the snake, whose victims see 
their impending destruction, and yet cannot re. 
sist the fatal impulse to go on. ” - 

* In the garden we really had a perfect car- 
nival of birds as well as of flowers. It was 
quite a bird concert, and one little songster 
poured out such a flood of harmony, that, if not 
a nightingale, he deserved to be one. Neither 
Pasta nor Rubini have a shake to compare with 
him ! What a saving of labour it would be, if 
we were all born ready-taught musicians as 
birds are, instead of ladies being bound appren- 
tices to music for nine good years of life, that 
they may learn to play perplexing tunes with 
impossible variations, carefully acquiring ‘ nim- 
ble fingers and vacant understandings.’ It has 
been quite a calamity to the middle classes, that 
every farmer’s daughter now must indispensably 
learn jingling, for it cannot be called music 
when played on such cheap pianos as they can 
afford, tuned only once a-year, and sounding 
at best like a poker and tongs. Poor Strauss 
and Rossini! I was amused to hear lately of a 
music-master, unable to endure indifferent 
scholars, who taught on dumb pianofortes, and 


Bute in Rothesay, and she informs us :-- 

“A droll, fantastic-looking picture of Lady 
Mary Menzies, served as a curious memorial of 
fashions long since extinct, with her little pink 
hat whimsically perched on one side of her 


head, a pink velvet habit, and such a waist !—a| 


sharp east wind would have cut her in two! 
She has a shepherdess’s crook and a pet lamb 
beside her; but if all that is said be true, a 
pack of cards would have been more appropri- 
ate, as many acres in Perthshire changed hands 
through her shuffling and dealing. She was 
sister to the prime minister, and had “0 family. 
Ladies, long ago, exhibited more peculiarities 
of character than now, when the stamp of na- 
ture is polished off, like a well-worn shilling, 
and all seem exactly alike; but among those 
we saw on canvass here, none interested my 
curiosity more than the beautiful and eccentric 
Duchess of Queensberry, who had a strange 
delight in going about incog. like Haroun Al- 
raschid, dressed frequently as a dairy-maid ; 
and in this portrait her costume is very little 
above that of a house-maid. A whimsical proof 
of her skill in tormenting was shewn when 
country neighbours came equipped in their 
very best dresses to visit her grace. She 
decoyed them out along the dirtiest roads, 
wearing her own cottage costume, and making 
the whole party sit down occasionally on any 
damp grass or mouldy walls that seemed most 
certain to ruin their finery. No fictitious tra- 
gedy could be more melancholy than that in 
which her manceuvres involved the M arquess of 
Drumlanrig, her son, who was engaged to 
marry a very lovely and estimable young lady ; 
but the duchess contrived to intercept their 
letters; persuaded the disappointed lover, 
during a prolonged absence, that Miss Mackay 
had actually married another, and hurried him 
into a union with the lady her grace preferred. 
Immediately af terwards, the Marquess met the 


cicerone any where, to do the honours of the 


'fruit and vegetables, till at last a boy of fourteen 


appeared, smoking his pipe; and he seemed to 
have smoked away any brains he ever had, be- 
ing most incomparably stupid. I once heard a 
patriotic Scotch gentleman exclaim, when he 
had applied to several persons in vain for infor- 
mation, ‘ These people are as stupid as if they 
were English !’ but this juvenile smoker knew 
nothing about any thing, and would have been 
disowned in every country. He was fit for no 
better employment than to sit under a goose- 
berry bush with his pipe, smoking the caterpil- 
lars to death. The boy was lazily doing what 
I suppose he called work ; but it made me sad 
to see a habit acquired at so early an age, which 
will rob him in after-years of health, money, 
and time. I wish King James’s ‘ Counterblast 
against ‘Tobacco’ were republished! How in- 
variably we see, in every village, the little shop- 
board advertising ‘Tea, snuff, and tobacco :’ 


if divines would occasionally both write and 
preach. About 60,0007. is annually received 
in Aberdeenshire for black cattle, and a similar 
sum is every year expended in that county on 
tobacco and snuff! The very flies must be 
sneezing as they go along! Few people are 
aware to what a frightful excess the vice of 
opium-eating has extended lately in this country, 
and how rapidly it is increasing both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. I could name one apothe- 
cary’s shop, where innumerable small packets, 
costing only a penny, of this pernicious drug, 
are prepared every night, and where a crowd 
of the wretched purchasers, many of them 
women, glide silently up to the counter, de- 
posit the price, and, without uttering a word, 
steal away, like criminals, to plunge themselves 
into a temporary delirium, followed by those 
agonies of mind and body by which’ both are 





those three ruinous luxuries of the poor, on the | 
more moderate use of which it would be well! 


only treated his pupils to audible ones when 
they played so as to afford him pleasure, which 
in some cases would be never. I called some 
years since at a farm-house, built, like all its 
contemporaries, on a scale out of proportion to 
the rent. ‘There the young ‘ladies’ had left 
their milk-pails to practise the Swiss ‘ Ranz des 
Vaches,’ and played ‘ Corn-riggs,’ instead of 
cutting them; but it was an amusing mixture 
in the large empty unfurnished drawing-room 
to see a pianoforte standing at one end, and a 
pile of carrots and turnips at the other. Our 
obliging cicerone, the gardener at Mount Stew- 
art, was rather ad libitum in his pronunciation 
of names, and when shewing us a very beautiful 
peony-tree, he remarked that it produced every 
season a great many ‘ fine _— i? 

In this characteristic and variegated manner 
we find every matter treated, and a like com- 
bination of naive remark, sound judgment, and 
sensible information. On graver points a 
graver tone is taken; thus, for instance, on 
the Intrusion question, which now agitates and 
divides the whole of Scotland. At Muckairn 
the author says :— 

‘¢ Here I was surprised to observe an excel. 
lent church and manse, in most deplorable 
disorder, the shutters all closed, the garden a 
picture of desolation, and every thing appa- 
rently testifying that some great calamity had 
occurred to cause their being thus forsaken, 
therefure we applied to the innkeeper, and 
afterwards to the parish schoolmaster, whom 
we found digging in his own garden, to en- 
lighten us, as to what had caused this melan- 
choly aspect of affairs. It turns out to have 
been all occasioned by a veto perplexity, which 
has kept this parish unoccupied during two 
years. The church of Muckairn is in the gift 
of government, and a vacancy having occurred 
in August 1837, four clergymen named by the 
state arrived to exhibit their powers in the 
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pulpit, for the purpose of pleasing their audi- 
tors, and gaining their election to the vacant 
charge. Not one of these candidates, however, 
gave, or could by possibility have given, the 
smallest satisfaction, because the congregation 
had previously determined to favour a farmer’s 
son in their own neighbourhood; and thus it 
has happened, as in old times, when a partial 
veto law was once allowed to exist, that pa- 
rishes remained vacant sometimes for several 
years. Meantime, one of the four government 
nominees at Muckairn has collected, after great 
canvassing among the numerous persons en- 
titled to vote, eight signatures, which are in- 
tended to pass for a ‘ harmonious call,’ in con- 
sequence of which our informants seem to 
think this active candidate will be precipitated 
into the pulpit at Muckairn. At present that 
parish has fallen into a state of temporary 
heathenism, having only been favoured with 
miscellaneous preaching one Sunday in three 
weeks from the Argyllshire Presbytery, so that 
the poor ignorant Highlanders may be apt to 
say like the American peasants, *‘ We are not 
Christians, because we have no opportunity.’ 
As no clergyman’s principles and abilities, 
even in respect to preaching, can be duly 
weighed at a popular election or rejection, to 
be decided by a single sermon, private visitation 
of the sick and dying, which is far more labo- 
rious and equally important, may probably fall 


into great disuse, and meantime the poor peo- | 


ple of Muckairn are, in many instances, now 
sinking into the grave without benelit of clergy. 
There surely must be something amiss in any 
law which produces so lamentable a result ; and, 
therefore, even if it be the law of the land, 
there seems no advantage in reviving it. In 
the supplementary chapel of A » & Case, 
somewhat similar to that of Muckairn, lately 
occurred. Three candidates were named to 
compete before the people, two of whom gained 
over large bodies of keen partisans, but the 
third had only one advocate. An eager con- 
test arose, much angry feeling ensued, each 
party threatened to become Dissenters, and at 
ast the solitary supporter of the unpopular 


candidate, by hinting to each party how very 
probably the opposite faction might succeed, in- 
duced a majority to adopt the neutral plan, of 
fixing on the individual who had been at first 


so unanimously rejected. Thus the single- 
handed partisan worked on the evil passions of 
others, to bring in one who took comfortable 
possession of the vacant chapel, and has done the 
parish duties there ever since. We had already 
passed a parish which had become vacant dur- 
ing the late Duke of Argyll’s life, who received 
the recommendation of a snitable successor, 
from a pious and esteemed landed proprietor 
in the neighbourhood, to whom his grace re- 
turned an answer, that being pledged to sup- 
port the veto law, he had determined whichever 
candidate sent him a requisition, signed by the 
largest majority of voters, should receive the 
presentation. One of the clergy went off, on 
hearing this, to the ‘shinty’ ground, where 
the parishioners were assembled in great num- 
bers at play, and gave a glass of whisky to each 
of those who would sign a petition in his own 
favour, by which means he gained the election. 
I know ofone vote in a vacant parish having been 
gained over from the opposite side for a pound 
of tea, and if a hundred votes could be secured 
at the same price, supposing the tea eight 
shillings a pound, it would require but little 
arithmetic to calculate how very cheaply a 
living in Scotland might soon be purchased 
by bribery. When Mr. Gladstone generously 

ered a church, a school, and an endowment 


at his own expense to the established church of 
Scotland, a majority of pious and learned cler- 
gymen, who had been themselves placed in 
pulpits-by the influence of patrons, thought it 
better to reject these important gifts, rather 
than allow the continuance, in one instance, 
of that power by which they had themselves 
been chosen; and this principle is about now 
to be carried out respecting the whole of 
| Scotland, where most of the churches were 
| gratuitously reared by landed proprietors, whose 
representatives have since been patrons; yet 
the very existence of our national establishment 
seems apparently considered of no consequence, 
lif the clergy and patrons alone continue re- 
| sponsible for the choice of ministers, unless the 
‘people have power superior to both.” 

| Miss S. seems to have met with worse enter- 
tainment at Fort William than we have done; 
|for, in truth, we found at the inn there, with 
'its Character of a landlord and Prince Charles's 
uniform, and his intelligent son as guide and 
|driver, a great compensation for the toil of 
ascending, and greater toil of descending, Ben 
Nevis. So true it is that few tourists see or 
take things in the same light ; much depends 
on their own frames of disposition. But truce 
to observations, and let us get at a few speci- 
mens of the smart and pleasing with which 
| these pages abound. At Tarbert, where the 
| Campbells also abound, Miss S. relates :-— 

** Strangers here are much perplexed by the 
universal custom of calling proprietors by the 
name of their estates, which is necessary on 
account of every gentleman bearing the same 
surname. A Miss Campbell who married 
lonce in Norfolk, brought her husband to visit 
}in Argyllshire, and soon afterwards at a dinner 
party, the host politely asked his guest to take 
wine, adding ‘ Machrehanish, Auchnacraig, 
Drumnamucklock, Achadashenaig, and Fasna- 
cloich, will join us!” The bewildered En- 
glishman could not conceive what these un- 
couth sounds might mean, till he hastily glanced 
round the table, and saw five eager faces look- 
ing towards him, with cordial smiles, and 
extended glasses !”” 

Of Kilchurn Castle we have a nice legend, 
moraled by some judicious remarks :-— 

*¢ Tt was garrisoned by Lord Breadalbane in 
1745, but has since been struck by lightning ; 
and now a more picturesque ruin you could 
not desire to behold in a long day’s journey. 
The fragments remaining are both extensive 
and irregular; besides which, they belong to 
a story which might have been worked up into 
a tolerable novel, or a first-rate ballad, if Sir 
Walter Scott had found time to enlarge and 
embellish the incidents with a few of his own 
peculiar touches ; but it would really require a 
forty-Scott power to illustrate all the romances 
of real life we have heard in this neighbour- 
hood. The legend of Kilchurn Castle is an 
old story, but wears well, being the more in- 
teresting as it relates to the Lord of Argyll’s 
second son, who founded the family of Bread- 
albane. ‘his fine old edifice was begun by 
the first Lady Campbell of Glenorchy, during 
her husband’s absence, whose affairs having 
become embarrassed ; he had gone abroad to 
serve as a Knight of Rhodes. In foreign war- 
fare he pre mr himself extremely; but 
nothing more being heard of him during so 
long a period in his own country, his lady, who 
had become very affluent, began to imagine 
herself an ingonsolable widow, and determined 
not to remain,so long. You have heard of 
Mrs. P——, who played at cards with her 
lover the year of her husband’s death, staked 
her grief, and lost it! Now the process in 











Lady Campbell’s case seems to have been quite 
as summary, seeing she recovered her spirits 
on the shortest possible notice, and entered into 
a new engagement; but before it could be 
fulfilled, Sir Colin was in full progress home. 
wards, expecting a rapturous reception on his 
return. Having one evening joined a jovial 
party at an inn on the road, he was shocked to 
hear a gossiping discussion respecting his own 
supposed death, his wife’s projected marriage, 
and the splendid new castle at Kilchurn, all of 
which seemed to his astonished ears so entirely 
fabulous, that he must have felt on this oeca. 
sion nearly as much out of place as the man who 
attended his own funeral. Nothing is more 
irritating than to have your news disbelieved ; 
and the stranger who related these interesting 
and authentic particulars became highly in. 
dignant at the apparent incredulity of his com. 
panion, who seemed, as the Highlanders say 
when thoroughly perplexed, ‘unable to make 
top, tail, or meal of it;’ therefore he turned 
to Sir Colin, and inquired what he would give 
to receive certain proof before next day that 
all he had related was true; and having been 
promised an adequate donation, he instantly 
disappeared. Next morning, before Glenorchy 
was awake, the messenger stood by his bed. 
side, roused him, and repeated the story as he 
had told it before ; but seeing his auditor still 
sceptical, the incognito angrily produced Lady 
Campbell’s wedding-ring, bearing Sir Colin’s 
name and her own on the circumference, and 
confessed, that to prove he had really been 
within Kilchurn Castle, he had stolen it off her 
finger while she slept. Our guide, when he 
related this part of the tale, gave a supersti- 
tious shake of the head, and remarked in an 
under tone, that ‘certainly this extraordinary 
stranger was no’ canny.’ The knight imme. 
diately sprung upon his horse, galloped off at 
full speed, and reached Kilchurn Castle the 
very day and hour when his successor was to 
have been declared duly elected. In the dis- 
guise of a beggar, he surveyed the castle, and 
applied so importunately at the gate for leave 
to see Lady Campbell, that the Highland 
servants thought it would be ‘unlucky’ to 
refuse; therefore they prevailed on her to 
appear for a moment. A well-filled cup being 
brought to him, the beggar was desired to 
pledge a bumper to the bride-elect, which 
accordingly he did, and after draining the last 
drop, he slipped the wedding-ring into the 
empty goblet, and presented it to Lady Camp- 
bell, who instantly observed the token, gave a 
startled glance at the stranger, and recognised 
her long-lost husband. We may suppose, 
though tradition does not enter into particulars, 
that hysterics and all sorts of fine feelings 
ensued, and like the conclusion of most fairy 
tales, they lived happily ever afterwards. 
During the present day such a termination 
would scarcely be tolerated, as husbands make 
a very poor figure in most novels, which seem 
generally written to defend the misconduct and 
inconstancy of ladies. We find the Charlotte 
and Werter school of morality coming rapidly 
into fashion of late, in which every wife, with 
a splendid home and magnificent establishment, 
is an amiable martyr, who thinks herself so 
unsuitably matched, that it seems inconceivable 
how she ever got into the scrape of being 
married at all, and she finds no harm in con- 
fiding her sorrows and persecutions to somé 
sympathising paragon of a cousin, or discarded 
lover, for whom she feels nothing except grate- 
ful regard, but with whom she of course runs 
off at last, and the reader is expected to suffer 
agonies of pity and commiseration, on account 
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of a dénotiment which the whole course of the 
heroine’s conduct and principles had rendered 
inevitable from the commencement. It was a 
good rule, promulgated long ago, that every 
lady should suppose there is but one good 
husband in the world, and that she has been 
fortunate enough to marry him, but modern 
heroines are all made to think exactly the 
reverse. The cottages in this part of Argyll- 
shire are small and dilapidated, like ruinous 
bee-hives, the straw roofs being held on by 
ropes, to the ends of which heavy stones are 
attached, resembling, as Dr. Johnson said, 
‘a row of curl papers.’ The common people 
seem generally a very diminutive race, with 
hair as black as their cattle, but have good 
features, and their manners are civil and 
obliging. In respect to dress, shoes, stockings, 
and bonnets, are not much worn, and the 
fashions for this month are white muslin caps, 
dark cotton gowns, made short and scanty in 
the skirt, and neither leather nor prunella for 
shoes; but I always maintain, that for hard- 
working people, the custom is both wholesome 
and cleanly, of having their bare feet washed 
daily, or perhaps hourly, in every stream they 
pass. We were amused to hear that a Maho- 
metan, seeing some women once, who had 
walked nearly to church, hastily bathing their 
feet before drawing on their shoes and stock- 
ings, gravely remarked how different were the 
sacred ceremonies in various countries ; for he 
had always been accustomed to throw off his 
slippers before entering a sacred edifice, but 
here he observed that our religion enjoined 
people to put them on. What strange and 
laughable mistakes may be committed by even 
the most intelligent travellers, when they 
make a few superficial inquiries, in passing 
through a new country! An English clergy- 
man, anxious to make himself acquainted with 
our customs, and especially with Presbyterian 
opinions, but not knowing enough of our 
dialect to be aware that, in many parts of the 
north, the letter ‘i’ is pronounced like an ‘e,”’ 
stopped one day where some women were 
collected round a pond of muddy water, pre- 
paring it, in fact, for steeping lint, and 
inquired anxiously what they were doing. 
The reply led him to suppose that some 
unheard-of penance was inflicted in the High- 
lands at particular seasons, as the women 
replied, with one accord, ‘ We are preparing 
for lent, sir!’ I was amused to be told that 
old Lady Perth, indignant at hearing a French- 
man speak contemptuously of porridge, angrily 
interrupted him, with an allusion to her 
national horror of frogs, saying, ‘ Tastes differ, 
sir! some folks like parritch, and others like 
puddocks.” On another occasion a stranger 
was amazed to hear a strict divine, when 
intending to inculcate on his congregation the 
propriety of receiving a hint properly, delivered 
his advice in these words, ‘My friends! be 
ready at all times to take a hunt;’ and I 
remember seeing an Englishman quite per- 
plexed, when told at a party in Scotland, that 
all the guests were ‘ kent people,’ not meaning 
to imply that they came from the county of 
Kent, but merely that they were well-known 
personages. In Scotland a sore is called an 
‘income ;’? and an English tourist would be 
rather perplexed if a beggar came up to him, as 
an old woman did one day to me at Portobello, 
asking charity, with a most pitiable counte- 
nance, * because she had a great income on her 
hand” A legacy to any charitable fund is 
called a ‘ mortification ;’ and you might hear 
4 truly benevolent person say, in tones of 
exultation, that ‘he is happy to hear the blind 


have got a great mortification in Mr. Smith’s 
will.” Ifa Scotch person says, ‘ will you speak 
a word to me,’ he means, will you listen ; but 
if he says to a servant, ‘I am about to give 
you a good hearing,’ that means a severe scold. 
The Highland expression for two gentlemen 
bowing to each other, amused us extremely 
on a late occasion, when a Scotchman said to 
his friend, ‘I saw your brother last week 
exchange hats with Lord Melbourne’in Bond 
Street.’” 

About whisky (near the magnificent Glencoe) 
Miss S. lets some secrets escape :— 

‘* Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
contrivances by which Highlanders manage to 
conceal small stills for manufacturing their fa- 
vourite ‘vin du pays,’ though sometimes the secret 
is betrayed when cattle are attracted to the spot 
by a smell of grain. The most popular whisky 
is made clandestinely, without a government 
license, and goes by the name of ‘ moonlight,’ 
while that which pays duty is called ‘daylight,’ 
and is considered so contemptibly inferior, that 
even his Majesty George IV., during his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, drank the ‘mountain 
dew,’ in preference to the ‘ parliament whisky.’ 
One very small ‘still’ was discovered in the 
Highlands last year, with the boiler buried 
beneath a stone gate-post, which had been 
hollowed out for the chimney ; and another was 
detected within the precincts of a Roman 
Catholic chapel, where the priest connived at 
the trick, and sold whisky to a gentleman, who 
mentioned the circumstance, under the name 
of ‘holy water.’ ” 

(To he concluded next week. } 





BOZ. 
Tuts day WE, the Literary Gazette, ave twelve 
hundred and eleven weeks old; and this day 
our friend and contemporary Boz begins a 
weekly existence. Behold the infant by Mas- 
ter Humphrey’s Clock —nine minutes to 12 
P.M. by the outside dial; and about eleven 
minutes past, by Cattermole’s admirable time- 
piece in the Chimney Corner inside. As in 
Lover’s choice song of the birth of St. Patrick 
(between the disputed 8th and 9th of March, 
which the worthy priest settled by adding them 
together, and thus making the saint’s day the 
17th), it will in future years be difficult to tell 
If the Clock were too fast 
Or the Baby too slow ; 

but nevertheless the child be a fine and thriving 
one, with a memory as long conserved and ad- 
mired as Saint Patrick’s own, which has lasted 
a good many centuries. In our serene old age, 
twenty-three years and a half, Periodical time ! 
we hasten to welcome the Neophyte; and 
heartily to wish that, at the end of as long a 
space, it may continue in the full enjoyment of 
vigour, health, and happiness, the highest pub- 
lic favour, and “troops of friends’? in every 
quarter of the globe. 

We are not captious with our younger 
brethren, who have grown up, as it were, 
under the shadow of our wing; and some of 
them, like chickens with a parental old cock, 
or hen, apt enough to mount upon our back as 
we lie in the sun, pecking at the gravelling mor- 
sels of science, or fluttering about the circum- 
ambient dust of /itter-ature; but we shall take 
the only opportunity that may be offered to 
us of extending our benign patronage to Master 
Humphrey, which we can now do to No. J. 
seeing that he has not yet exhibited any Parts. 
From the appearance of our sixteen pages, we 
may do the condescending and courteous to a 
little thing that has only twelve; though he 





be backed by Gog and Magog, the wooden! H, 
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Giants of Guildhall, whose story is commenced 
after the clock, and its master, &c. have been 
described. And, apropos of these giants, who 
among our readers recollects their famous dia- 
logue when Alderman Wood, a namesake, was 
installed as civic chief of the city ?— 

Gog loquitur.—=“* We three 
108 rerheads be, 
Wit _— of Wood to spare ! 
I am Gog, . 
You’re Magog, 


But who, sir, is the other Log- 
gerhead? Ask the Lord May’r!” 


Yet has this nothing to do with Boz and his 
new and pleasantly opened undertaking. It is, 
indeed, a birth of great promise—of such ex- 
cellence as might be expected from a writer so 
justly popular, who, if he has done us the honour 
to adopt a Weekly course, must, even at first 
sight, be acknowledged as a most delightful 
pick. Week.* 








The Effect of the Corn Laws on the Price of 
Human Food and Manufactures Considered ; 
shewing that their Repeal would be equally 
Injurious to the Landowner and Manufac- 
turer. By James Duthie. 8vo. pp. 16. 
London, 1840. Stephenson. 

Tuts is a very short, but a very sensible and 
straight-forward view of this important ques- 
tion. Mr. Duthie is a strenuous advocate for 
protection to the corn-grower, and brings facts 
and practical observation within a narrow com- 
pass in support of his argument. His epigraph 
is a curious opposition of two opinions :— 


« Agriculture is the parent of our commerce and manu- 
factures, and has raised this great country to the proud 
station it now holds. Live and let live should be the 
general maxim, and none should desire to raise his own 
prosperity on the downfall of another.’— Marquess of 
Chandos.” 

«*«Yhe root—the true source of all our wealth and 
greatness, is our manufactures and foreign commerce,’— 
C. Poulett Thomson, Esq.” 


In his own words, Mr. D. says :— 

* The object of the following observations is 
to endeavour to shew that the duty upon im- 
ported corn can scarcely be said to enter into 
the expense of the production of manufactured 
goods; and that, were the duty entirely 
abolished, it would not benefit the manufac- 
turer. These two positions are attempted to 
be established by the fact, that under the exist- 
ing law the artisan only pays 4}d. per week 
more for his bread than he would do if the duty 
were entirely abolished ; and that, even if the 
manufacturer had the advantage of importing 
every bushel of corn consumed, he could only 
exchange for it 21,050,000 worth of manufac- 
tured goods.” 

He goes into estimates in proof of these po- 
sitions, and thus concludes :— 

“ According to the rate of increase in the 
population, which took place between 1820 and 
1830, the population of Great Britain would, 
in 1835, have amounted to seventeen miilions ; 
and each person consuming 64 bushels of 
wheat, the entire consumption of the country 
would have been 13,281,250 quarters: now, 
had our manufacturers imported every quarter 
consumed, they would not have given in ex- 
change more than 21,050,000 worth of manu- 
factured goods—not half the amount which the 
growers at home of the 13,281,250 quarters 
take from them. To transfer the supply of 
corn from the British landowner to the manu- 
facturer, would be virtually to constitute the 
latter foreign landowners to the extent of the 
number of acres necessary to supply our home 
demand for corn, and give them a directly op- 
posite interest to that of the British land- 

* Master Humphrey's Clock. By Boz. No.I, Impe- 
rial 8vo, pp. 12, with Illustrations by G. Cattermole and 
K. Browne. London, 1840, Chapman and Hall, 
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owners. The main object of the British land- 
owner is to produce the most abundant crops ; 
the interest of the manufacturer would be to 
limit the supply in order to enhance the price 
at home; for, although he would be virtually 
a foreign landowner, yet, having embarked no 
capital in its purchase, his rent would not de- 
pend on the prosperity of the growers, but on 
the price which he could exact from the con- 
sumer ; and the more limited the supply, the 
greater would be his power of exaction. On 


which of these interests, therefore, would the | 


British public feel disposed to throw themselves 
for the supply of bread ? the cost of production, 
the factor, the merchant, and the baker, al- 
ready monopolise 11-12ths of its value, leaving 
the Jandowner and tenant a mere shadow of 


Grenville Graham, to whom Mr. and Miss 
Hill appear to have been strongly‘attached. 
We will not offer any of these matters to 
our readers, but select a few airy trifles which 
may serve to recommend the work, though we 
are induced to hope that a kindly feeling 
towards the writer will do much more to 
incline the public in its favour. , 
Mrs. Orger’s advice to the player (Hill, 
when he made his début at Worthing), if not 
equal to Hamlet’s, is nevertheless to the pur- 





ose :— 
\P ‘“* A very fresh fish (he tells us) I soon began 
‘to find myself in my new ‘element,’ where I 
|had to struggle for a living. Mrs. Orger had 
| seldom obtruded advice or corrections on the 


\ ons 
military amateur; but now, that both were 


interest. This is a startling fact, and capable | essential to my interests, she rendered them 
of proof; but which, so far as the observations | more agreeable than could have been expected. 
of the writer went, was never touched upon in | ‘A little louder, and not quite so fast at night ; 
the four days’ debate of 1839. An acre of land | your voice only wants management and prac- 
of ordinary quality will, on an average of years, | tice. You have the slightest—not lisp—the 
grow three quarters of wheat; the bread made | reverse—don’t hiss yourself! nay, tis nothing. 
from the wheat grown on an acre was sold in} We know popular comedians with ‘ Battew 
London, during the seven years ending 1835, |Stuffy doses,’ or young ‘ Yapids,’ with no 
for 12/. 10s. 9d. (the four-pound loaf then aver-; R——s!’ ‘Though I had played Tangent 
aging 83d.) and the actual cost of producing | often, impulse, at rehearsal, drove me from the 
the wheat (which the farmer sold for 8/. 8s. 9d.) | text. Again my handsome monitress whis- 
was Gl. 15s. 7d., leaving only 1d. 13s. 2d. to be| pered, ‘You must not be a vampire; that’s 
divided between landlord and tenant; of this} what we call those who vamp, or patch an 
sum 22s. 1d. may be supposed as falling to the|author’s language with their own. Pray like- 
landlord, and 11s. 1d. to the tenant: so that| wise remember, that if you do introduce ex- 
the share of the value of the loaf which fell to | clamations, they should not include the name 
the landlord was three farthings, that to the, of God, or you will have the spirit of wrath 
farmer two farthings, and that to the factor, | descending like a goose. Talking of that, you 
the merchant, and the baker, 23d.; theremain-| ought not to dine later than four. Mr. 
ing 44d. being the cost of production.” | Thompson, who told me that he daily ‘ took 
—_—_—_—___—— lan anti-corpulent walk, because he was engaged 


Playing About ; or, Theatrical Anecdotes and| {or the sick baronets,’ congratulated me on 





Adventures, with Scenes of General Nature, | there being ‘no newspaper in the parish of 


from the Life; in England, Scotland, and Broadwater.’ If I then thought his felicita- 
Ireland. By Benson Earle Hill, author of | tions gratuitous, nay, satirical, experience soon 
“Recollections of an Artillery Officer,” | convinced me that what he said was both 
** Home Service,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo, | friendly and wise.” 
Printed for the Author. London, 1840.| An epigram at the same place explains its 
Sams. own point :— 

“ Prinrep for the Author” are words which| ‘* Worthing had one popular chemist, and 


turned her out ; and one day, soon after, I saw 
a nasty sight, in a hack chariot, so stopped the 
man. His very foul fare was this same indi. 
vidual, who had cut her throat too little, after 
taking laudanum too much. So, you know, I 
had to cure, and send her back to her relations, 
who, I understand, have married her to some 
clerical person. But that was the mess which 
kept me from minding you, Benson!’ Gra. 
ham turned fop, libertine, ruffian! profligate 
without passion, unmanly without violence of 
temper!” 

Hill’s trip to Edinburgh seems to have been 
one of his most agreeable essays ; but he sadly 
murders Scotch and Scotch stories. Ex. gr, 
On the king’s visit to Scotland, he tells us :— 

*¢On that august occasion an ancient privi- 
lege was claimed by the chief of the Breadalbane 
Pipers, to play before the king, when or 
wherever he went about in state. The min. 
strel’s boon was not denied. He blew up the 
rant of his clan. Its words begin, 


* Geordie sits in Chairlie’s chair, 
Deil tak them wha set him there !’” 

The Campbells were the most adverse on 
the other side; but we need not comment on a 
performance of this “ playing about” order, and 
therefore have only again to bespeak the public 
kindness to its author. 





FORBES’s ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 
[Second notice ; conclusion. ]} 

TuHE remains of the old cities and splendid 
capitals of the island are in a state of great 
mutilation and decay; or, covered with the 
rank luxuriance of a moist and hot climate, 
their traces are no longer to be found, as in 
drier soils. Specimens of sculpture, as well as 
inscriptions, were, however, explored in various 
places by our author ; and he tells us :— 

“In the neighbourhood of Kurunaigalla I 
found sculptures of elephants, lions, and an 
animal resembling the heraldic unicorn, having 





would disarm criticism, were it provoked by 
any offence; and “by Subscription ” is another 
tug at the critic’s heart, which puts his head 
out of the question, These volumes are truly 
light,—the shreds and patches of dramatic life 
and travel, which the memory and the scrap- 
book have thrown together, fur the amusement 
of an indulgent public.. Mr. Hill unfortun- 
ately abandoned his profession and a commis- 
sion in the Royal Artillery, for the sake of 
indulging his predilections for the stage, and 
embracing the precarious career of an actor. 
In other pursuits mediocrity may be easy and 


wrote— 
* Takeu very ill on Sunday, 
Still Ll hope relief by Monday ; 
If Monday fail to ease my sorrow, 
) Undismayed I trust to Morrah.” 
| “An anecdote to match :— 

“ At a gardener’s gate, a little way out of 
| Bath, had long hung a board, on which was 
| painted these scarcely intelligible words :—‘ Do 
|rabuts takn in heré to brede by me James Ivins 
jand ushal charges..—‘So much for Bucking 
‘em! had been added in chalk by some Shak- 
sperian wag.” 





one fashionable doctor; on these a punster | 


comfortable; but in this, nothing short of| We find some slaps at the Mathews’ family, 
eminence can compensate the many sacrifices} Mr. Warde, &c., which we forbear to par- 
it requires. And these sacrifices must be the | ticularise ; and also hits at other parties and 
greater if the individual who makes them has | their productions, which we leave to the readers 


previously occupied the station of a gentleman, | 


Our 
this painfully 


and mixed with society of that order. 
author seems to have felt 
throughout his uncertain and uncheering 
strngyles for histrionic fame. The Artillery 
Officer is ever fighting with the Mime; and 
soreness of mind and disappointment of expect- 
ations are the inevitable consequences. 

The most laudable portion of the book is 
the constant and warm demonstrations of a 
brother's affection for an equally deserving and 
affectionate sister ; the most disagreeable parts, 
those which relate to continual worries (of 
words the most expressive), and the wretched 
fate of a person known to many in the dramatic 
and literary cireles by the name of William 


of these volumes. Respecting Graham we shall 
copy only one paragraph, knowing the fact to 
be true :— 

‘* Three days (Mr. H. says) did not elapse 
ere I was in London, at the Wrekin. There I 
saw, slowly sauntering towards me, a figure 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, his face half- 
concealed by curls and Virginius beard. ‘ Ah, 
Belsol,’ he drawled, holding out two gloved 
fingers, ‘how do? why you are looking very 
seedy.” This was Graham, deeply in my debt, 
so changed, so cold, so shamelessly degraded ! 
I asked why he bad not attended to the busi- 
ness between us. ‘Oh!’ he yawned, ‘I rather 
imagine it was from my being bored with a 





gurl, who would live with me, tl JT beat, and 


the legs and body of a horse, and a horn shaped 


like the tusk of an elephant. If the unicorn 


(called kangawena by the Cingalese) ever existed, 


/it is extraordinary that no remains of it should 


have been discovered ; if it never did exist, the 
general belief of such an animal, and the near 
identity of its form in the sculpture and de. 
scription of different countries, is equally un- 
accountable, for the light figure of a unicorn 
could never have been derived from the clumsy 
carcass of a rhinoceros. . ” % 

“ The following is translated from an ancient 
native account of Anuradhapoora:—* The mag- 
nificent city of Anurédhapoora is refulgent 
from the numerous temples and palaces whose 
golden pinnacles glitter in the sky. ‘The sides 
of its streets are strewed with black sand, and 
the middle is sprinkled with white sand; they 
are spanned by arches* bearing flags of gold 
and silver; on either side are vessels of the 
same precious metals, containing flowers; and 
in niches are statues holding lamps of great 
value. In the streets are multitudes of people 
armed with bows and arrows; also men power- 
ful as gods, who with their huge swords could 
cut in sunder a tusk elephant at one blow. 
Elephants, horses, carts, and myriads of people, 
are constantly passing and repassing: there 
are jugglers, dancers, and musicians of various 
nations, whose chanque shells, and other musi- 
cal instruments, are ornamented with gold. 
The distance from the principal gate to the 
south gate is four gaws (sixteen miles) ; and 


* «© Arches formed of areka-trees split and bent, oF of 
some other pliable wood, were always used in decorating 
entrances and public buildings on days of ceremony pa 
rejoicing; but I have never seen an arch of musowry } 





any Cingalese buikting of great antiquity’ 
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from the north gate to the south gate, four|the stick was withdrawn, allowing the cord to , his ‘ preankada’ (water-strainer), which is used 
gaws : the principal streets are Chandrawakka- | untwist itself, and the ankle was found to be | by all the devotees, from the pan sill to the atta 
wi-diya,* Rajamaha-widiya,t Hinguruwak-wi- | perfectly reinstated. . ” * | sill orders, to prevent the destruction of the 
diya, and Mahawelli-widiya.$} In Chandra-| ‘¢Within a short distance of Wahakotta lived lives of the auimalcule which they would 
wakka-widiya are eleven thousand houses, many |a celebrated Kandian oculist, whom I after-| otherwise imperceptibly swallow in drinking 
of them being two stories in height ; the smaller | wards employed to cure a pony of a disease | unstrained water.’ The ‘ Maha Wanse’ briefly 
streets are innumerable. The palace has im-| which in Ceylon is common to cattle and | closes the history of this king by stating that, 
mense ranges of building, some of two, otherg| horses, but never attacks human beings: it|in his wanderings as a hermit, he met with a 
of three stories in height ; and its subterranean |is a worm that is somehow received iuto the) peasant who shared his scanty repast with him. 
apartments are of great extent.” | aqueous humour of the eye; this it first dis-) Wishing to reward this act of charity, and 
An ascent of Adam’s Peak is interesting, but | tends, then dims its colour, and eventually having nothing else to bestow, Sirisangabo, by 
we not long since noticed one more recent, and | destroys vision. The applications which this | the supernatural power he had acquired by his 
shall therefore now select a few brief extracts | practitioner used were, I believe, all prepara-| life of piety, ‘detached’ his head from his 
relating to natural phenomena :— |tions or portions of vegetables, and seemed to| shoulders, and presented it to the peasant, de- 
“Here, as in several other parts of the) give great pain to the horse; but the cure was) siring him to produce it to Golooabhaa ; which 
country, we saw myriads of butterflies passing | complete, the insect was destroyed, and the eye he did, and received his reward.” 
in a continued stream in the same direction. I|eventually recovered its transparency. The | am —— 
have observed these flights to continue ‘for days | native medical practitioners are certainly ac-| MISCELLANEOUS, 
together in different parts of the country, and | quainted with medieines of very powerful effect | Jack Ashore. By the Author of ‘ Rattlin 
that it sometimes consisted of various-culoured |in relieving complaints of the eye; although the Reefer.” 3 vols. 12me. London, 1840. 
butterflies, but generally proceeding in a di-|in these, as in most other diseases, they often | Colburn. 
rection towards the centre of the island. The/|do mischief from their ignorance of anatomy.|TueE story of a Jack Tar, who, born and bred 
natives believe that their destination is Adam’s | They are particularly successful in their man-| to the sea, is very far from being at home on 
Peak ; and from this circumstance I presume it |agement of boils and tumours (common afflic-| land, though he has succeeded to a large for- 
is that the Cingalese name for a butterfly is de-| tions of the Ceylon climate); and, amongst | tune and a baronetcy. Prosperity upsets him, 
rived, viz. Samanaliya. . bs *|many different forms of treatment, occasionally | and the sharks ashore abuse him in every way, 
“On our return to the rest-house, we com- | make most daring and extensive use of the actual | till he is driven mad by intemperance, a faith. 
menced divesting ourselves of the leeches, and | cautery. The usual mode of payment to a medi- | less wife with a rascally lawyer father, fashion. 
then tried to stanch the bleeding of their|cal practitioner amongst Kandians ensures his | able friends, and other villanies. He is, how- 
wounds: we had been warned against plucking | utmost exertions to accomplish the cure of his|ever, ultimately restored to reason, justice is 
off these creatures forcibly and suddenly, as| patient, as on that depends his own remunera- | done on the criminal, and he enjoys all earthly 
tending to irritate the wound, but we found |tion. Not trusting to the gratitude or gener- | felicity with his first honest passion—a para- 
that touching them with brandy instantly made | osity of the invalid, the fee, in money or some | gon of a sailor’s lass. 
themn drop off; salt, gunpowder, or lime-juice, | article, such as a cloth, brass dish, or article of The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
produced the same effect, but not quite so 


| jewellery, is deposited before the case is un- | §c. &c. By the Editor of the ** Arcana of 
quickly. The Ceylon land-leech is incredibly |dertaken ; if unsuccessful, the pledge is re- Scieuce.” 12mo. pp. 286. London, 1840. 
numerous on the hills, and such parts of the | stored : a desperate case they will not undertake, | 


Tilt. 
. . . | . . 
interior as are exempt from a Jong continuance | unless paid in advance. 


——— ——EEEE 
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In their medical} Wirn a print of the Thames Tunnel in its 


of dry weather: they are of a brown colour ; books, along with much absurdity, it is pro-| present state, 1075 feet completed, and sixty 
their usnal size is about three-fourths of an | bable that some information and many valuable | feet yet to perforate, and a vignette of the 


inch in length, and one-tenth of an inch in dia- medicines might be discovered by any one com- | gymnotus, and a number of woodcuts, this little 


meter ; they can, however, stretch themselves | petent to examine their directions, and analyse | volume contains a multitude of pretty pickings, 
to two inches in length, and then are suffi-|the number of things which they enjoin to be|shewing the progress of arts and sciences during 
ciently small to be able to pass through the | compounded in the most trifling prescription : | the past year. We observe, with pleasure, that 
stitches of a stocking. ‘They move quickly, are| perhaps the number of ingredients is only|the Literary Gazelle has contributed its full 
difficult to kill, and it is impossible to divert to conceal the simplicity of the only useful share of this useful and interesting mélange of 
them from their bloody purpose ; for,in pulling | component part. . ” * | information. 
them from your legs, they stick to your hands,| ‘Sirisangabo succeeded him in a.p. 246, who| Dr. Turton’s Manual of Land and Fresh- 
and fix immediately on touching the skin, as | was a rigid devotee, and had taken the vows of Water Shells of the British Islands. Pyp.324. 
they are free from the scruples and caprice|the order atta sill; the ordinances of which,! London, 1840. Longman and Co. 
which is sometimes so annoying in their me-/ together with the observance of many rules of | Wx cannot pass a new and much-improved 
dicinal brethren. ‘They draw a great deal of| devotion and acts of self-denial, totally pro-|edition of this beautiful work by Mr. J. E. 
blood ; and this, with considerable itching, and | hibited the destruction of animal life. It may | Gray without expressing our great satisfaction 
sometimes slight inflammation, is the extent of | readily be conceived that the feebleness of aj at the manner in which he has performed his 
annoyance which their bites give to a man in| government administered by so bigoted an en-) task. The plates are admirably coloured after 
good health ; but animals suffer more severely | thusiast soon led to anarchy. Crimes of the | nature. 
from their attacks, and sheep will not thrive in| greatest enormity, committed with impunity, | The Life and Letters of M. Tullius Cicero. 
pastures where there are leeches.” | rapidly increased in all parts of the kingdom.; In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 829, double columns. 
The natives are queer but tolerable surgeons.| When the malefactors were brought to the} London, 1840. Moxon. 
Ev. gr.t— | prison of the capital, as the king’s vow pre-| Tue whole corpus of Tully, his life by Mid- 
** Between Payamadoe and Tamenawillé we | cluded the possibility of their being executed, | dleton, the letters to several of his friends by 
had an opportunity of witnessing a curious | they were secretly released at night after con-| Melmoth, and .the letters to Atticus by Dr. 
specimen of native surgery,—the putting in an | demnation ; and the corpses furnished by the | Heberden, are here collected into a single vo- 
ankle-joint which had been dislocated: the} usual casualties of a populous city were ex-|lume; and thusa very acceptable service per- 
poor man who had met with the accident | hibited at the place of execution, on gibbets and | formed to the lovers of literature. What a 
seemed to be suffering great pain; when a|impaling poles, as the victims of the violated | fund of genius, what eloquence, what feeling, 
headman, who practised the healing art, set to| laws. * By these means,’ says the Buddhist | is contained in these eight hundred pages !— 
work with peculiar gravity, promising to repair | historian, ‘a pious king successfully repressed | The book is a library. 
the damaged limb. He first secured the un-| crime, and yet gave the criminal time and op-| Map of the World on a Globular Projection. 


* 


lucky man’s shoulders to one tree, and the foot | portunity to reform.’ The result, however, as 
of the injured limb was made fast to another| might have been expected, was precisely the 
by a double ‘rope; through this double the| reverse of that representation. The whole 
headman passed a short stick, which he) frame of society was disorganised; and a 
afterwards twisted round and round until he! famine, with its usual concomitant, a pestilence, 
had tightened the cord and stretched the limb. | combining with these public disorders, Golooab- 
In doing this the practitioner twisted coolly,|haa, who then held the office of treasurer, 
while the patient bawled lustily ; then suddenly | easily wrested the sceptre from the weak hands 
” ian es - ae , | which then swayed it. Sirisangabo offered no 

ac atom Steet. t **Great King Street.” | resistance. ‘He privately left the city, taking 


+ “Great Sandy Street, or from the river Mahawelli-|"~ ° : * ‘ 
ganga.” “ | with him,’ observes the historian, ‘nothing but 


Constructed for the Use of the National 

Schools of Ireland. By S. Arrowsmith. 

London, 1836. Smith and Son. 
TuHovGH this map (one of the series engraved 
for the Irish National School Commissioners) 
has been published nearly four years, it has 
been used almost exclusively in Ireland, and 
its sale would in all probability have been con- 
fined to that part of the empire; but, on the 
death of Mr. Arrowsmith, the plates were pur~ 
chased of that gentleman’s executors by the 
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original publisher, who has now reissued the 
maps in sheets and on rollers. The series con- 
sists of maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Ancient and Scrip- 
ture World, and Palestine. They are engrave 
on a very large scale, are adapted for school 
and lecturers, and very low in price. 
Disquisitions on the Theology and Metaphy- 
sics of Scripture, &c. By Andrew Carmi- 

chael, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 

Mardon. 

AFTER a somewhat mystical dedication (not 
intelligible, at least, to the general public), our 
author goes laboriously into an examination of 
the momentous questions involved in his in- 
quiry. The result is striking, for he main- 
tains that man has no separate soul, but that 
his life to come will depend entirely on the 
resurrection of the body ; which is, in fact, body 
and soul conjoined!!! 

Geometrical Propositions Demonstrated; or, a Supple- 
ment to Euclid, §c., by W. D. Cooley, A.B. Pp. 94. 
(London, Whittaker and Co.)—Mr. Cooley’s edition of 
«* Euclid’s Elements” obtained great praise, and the pre- 
sent on J to the Exercises which he appended to that 
publication are not likely to diminish his reputation for 
clearness and precision in mathematical demonstrations. 

The in China, by W. Curling Young. Pp. 147. 
(London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Mr. Young condemns 
our past conduct and policy in regard to China, and de- 
precates a war as unjust and cruel. He holds that the 
merchants have an irresistible claim upon the government 
for the opium given up to Superintendant Elliot. His 
notes on previous history, &c., are interesting at this time, 
and have the merit of brevity. 

Practical Observations on Distortions of the Spine, Chest, 
and Limbs, &c., by W. J. Ward, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 202. 
(London, Renshaw; Bath, Meyer.) — A new edition of 
a work founded on considerable experience at Bath, 
wre on distortions and on chronic diseases induced by 

em. 








People’s Edition: Travels in the Burman Empire, by 
Howard Malcom. Pp. 82, (Edinburgh, Chambers; 


London, Orr and Co.)—In double columns, we have here 
a_very cheap reprint of Malcom’s ‘I'raveis in Burmah. 
The zeal and useful intelligence of the American mis- 
sionary must be very welcome in so popular a form. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Fesruary 26th. Mr. Greenough, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Three communications 
were read: —1. ‘ Further Observations on 
the Fossil Trees found on the Manchester 
and Bolton Railway,’ by John Hawkshaw, 
Esq. Since the reading of Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
former communication, on the five fossil trees 
discovered in an upright position in making 
the line of the Manchester and Bolton Railway 
~~ Lit. Gaz. No. 1173), a sixth tree has been 
ound similarly situated, and at a short distance 
from the others; and the author, therefore, 
commences this paper by expressing additional 
confidence in the belief, that the trees grew on 
the surface of the stratum on which they now 
stand. Mr. Hawkshaw then proceeds to the 
principal objects of his supplementary commu- 
nication ; the rapid decay in tropical regions 
of the interior of felled or prostrated dicoty- 
ledonous trees, and the probability that many 
of the casts of large stems found in the coal 
measures are due to the filling up of the de- 
cayed centre of trees of that class, and are not, 
as many geologists believe, casts of monocoty- 
ledons. The tropical forests with which Mr. 
Hawkshaw is acquainted from personal examin- 
ation, are situated in Venezuela, on the shore 
of the Caribbean Sea, between the eighth and 
tenth degrees of north latitude, and sixty-fifth 
and seventieth of west longitude. In that 
district a few months are sufficient for the de- 
struction of the interior of the largest dicoty- 
ledonous tree, particularly in the low and flat 
forests along the coast; but similar effects, 
Mr. Hawkshaw says, are less frequently pro- 
duced in monocotyledonous vegetables, and he 
does not recollect a single instance of a palm 





which had been thus rendered hollow. In 
some cases noticed by the author, the excavated 
portion of the dicotyledonous tree remaining in 
the ground resembled the founder’s mould, 
when the pattern has been withdrawn and the 
metal not been run in. Occasionally pros- 
trated trees, bearing all the outward appear- 
ance of being solid, yielded to the pressure of 
his foot, and proved to be only hollow tubes ; 
and dangerous accidents have occurred from 
temporary bridges having been constructed 
of dicotyledonous trees, the decay of which 
was rendered evident only by the passenger 
being precipitated into the stream beneath. 
The low and fiat districts,in which the de- 
struction proceeds most rapidly, and in which, 
from the deep rich soil, as well as excessive 
moisture, the spaces between the forest trees 
and larger palms are crowded by canes, bam- 
boos, and other plants, are the tracts which, 
Mr. Hawkshaw says, would be most easily 
submerged ; and, he adds, if the filling-up or 
undergrowth were sufficiently great, a seam 
of coal might be hereafter formed, containing 
ew traces of solid dicotyledonous trees, but 
casts of excavated trunks: and, in conclu- 
sion, he therefore infers, that, though in our 
coal-fields fossil plants are found filled 
with a mechanical deposit, and containing 
traces of other vegetables, yet that this con- 
dition does not prove the original plants to 
have been hollow, as they may have been 
solid trees excavated by operations similar to 
those now in progress in tropical forests.— 
2. ‘Observations on the Characters of the Fossil 
Trees lately discovered near Manchester, and 
on the Formation of Coal by Gradual Subsi- 
dence,’ by J. E. Bowman, Esq. The author 
contends that the theory of the subsidence of 
the land on which the vegetation grew will 
account more satisfactorily for many of the 
phenomena of our cval-fields than the supposi- 
tion of the plants having been drifted from a 
distance, and deposited under water ; and that 
it is impossible for a seam of coking coal to 
have been formed, unless the vegetables were 
covered during the process of bituminisation 
by a sufficient body of clay or sand to have 
prevented the escape of the volatile ingre- 
dients. Mr. Bowman next notices the dis- 
covery, in 1838, in making the tunnel at 
Claycross, near Chesterfield, of a number of 
trees, presumed to be equal to forty, standing 
at right angles to the plane of the strata; and 
afterwards proceeds to shew, with reference to 
fossil trees generally, but more particularly to 
those on the Manchester and Bolton Railway 
1. That they were solid, hard-wooded, or tim- 
ber trees, in opposition to the common opinion 
that they were soft or hollow; 2. That they 
grew and died on the spots where they have 
been found ; and, 3. That they became hollow 
by the natural decay of their interior. In 
support of the first point, he adduced several 
strong arguments; and, in reference to the 
second, that the trees grew on the spots where 
they are found, he repeats his belief that the 
seams of coal were formed out of the debris 
of a luxuriant vegetation gradually submerged ; 
and he alludes to the difficulty advanced by 
other writers, of supposing that a number of 
trees could be drifted in a vertical posture, 
and placed side by side, perpendicularly to 
the plane of the bed on which they stand: 
he also urges the downward direction of the 
roots as a proof that the trees are in their ori- 
ginal position, for if they had been drifted and 
deposited loosely, the weight of the stems would 
have bent the roots upwards. With reference 
to the third point, that the fossils became hol- 





Nee a a 
low from the decay of their wood, Mr. Bowman 
alludes to Mr. Hawkshaw’s observations com. 
municated to the Society in the foregoing 
memoir, and made known to himself on pre. 
vious occasions ; he also quotes the authority 
of Mr. Schomburgck for similar examples of the 
rapid destruction of the interior of dicotyledo- 
nous trees in the low and hot districts of Su. 
rinam. He then details, with some minuteness, 
the process by which he considers that the ver. 
tical stems may have been hollowed and filled 
with the sediment contained in the water, un. 
der which, he conceives, the previous dry land 
was at that period submerged. In con. 
clusion, Mr. Bowman offers some remarks 
founded on the growth of trees in tropi- 
cal climates, respecting the period which it 
would require to accumulate a mass of vegetable 
matter sufficient to produce a bed of coal nine 
inches thick. He is of opinion that the mini- 
mum of time would be a century; and that to 
produce a seam of coal nine inches thick, 
twenty-seven inches of vegetable matter would 
be required.—3. ‘On the Character of the 
Beds of Clay lying immediately below the 
Coal Seams of South Wales, and on the Oc- 
currence of Coal Boulders in the Pennant Grit 
of that District,’ by W. E. Logan, Esq. 
In South Wales, immediately beneath every 
seam of coal (and nearly 100 have been ascer- 
tained to exist), there occurs a bed of tough, 
sometimes black, clay mixed with sand, and 
locally known by the terms underclay, under- 
cliff, understone, pouncin or bottom stone. 
This bed is of the utmost value to the collier 
in the prosecution of his labours, for its contin- 
uance may enable him to recover a seam of 
coal which had gradually thinned out in a 
former portion of the works. It is ouly when 
the underclay fails that he feels assured the 
direction of his search must be changed. It is 
not, however, by its mineralogical characters 
alone that this bed is best known. The grand 
distinguishing feature is its being crossed and 
penetrated in every direction by the stems and 
fibres of the Stigmaria ficoides; and it is on 
the underclay alone that the stem and fibres 
are connected. ‘The stem is found in other 
beds, but without the fibres. Mr. Logan then 
quotes Mr. Steinhauer’s description of this 
fossil, and that author’s opinion that it grew 
where it is found. In this opinion he coin- 
cides; and he says it is impossible to avoid the 
inference, that there is some essential and 
necessary connexion between the production of 
the underclay with its plants, and the existence 
of the coal. To account for this unfailing 
combination by drift appears to him an unsa- 
tisfactory hypothesis; but whatever may be 
the mutual dependence of the phenomena, Mr. 
Logan believes that they give us reasonable 
grounds to suppose we have in the stigmaria 
the plant to which we are chiefly indebted for 
the vast stores of fossil fuel. In the second 
part of the paper, Mr. Logan details the circum- 
stances connected with the interesting fact of 
the occurrence of boulders of coal in that 
portion of the measures called the pennant 
grit. Between the top of a seam of coal and 
a bed of hard sandstone at Penclawdd, on the 
Bary River, he obtained, last spring, a small 
attriturated boulder of cannel coal ; and attel- 
tion being thus directed to the subject, it was 
found that in the enormous deposit of sand- 
stone forming Cilfay Hill and the Town Hill, 
ranging from Swansea to the Bary River, 
there occur many irregular beds, containing 
innumerable pebbles and small boulders 0 
coal, also pebbles of ironstone and boulders of 
granite and mica slate. Many impressions of 
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Sigillarie, and other plants, coated with coal, 
likewise occur in the mass; and Mr. Logan 
has ascertained the difference of the age of 
this coal from that of the boulders, by Raving 
observed that, wherever the plants and the 
boulders are in contact, the cleavage of the coal 
investing the plant presents an uniform paral- 
lelism, while the cleavage of the pebbles is 
parallel to their sides, which are inclined in all 
possible directions. The coal of these boulders, 
like that of the regular seams of the neighbour- 
hood, is of the common bituminous kind, but 
Mr. Logan found two small pebbles consisting 
of cannel coal; and the only seams of that 
nature which could have yielded them lie 
about 2000 feet below the conglomerate of 
which they formed a portion. 

March 11th. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair.— Two communications were read. 
1. *On the Rocks which form the West Shore 
of the Bay of Loch Ryan, in Wigtonshire,’ by 
J.C. Moore, Esq. The district described in 
this paper had been previously considered to 
consist of a part of the great greywacke series, 
which extends from the Irish Sea to St. Abb’s 
Head; and is coloured as such in the maps of 
Mr. Necker, Dr. Macculloch, and Mr. Phillips. 
The greater part of the district, Mr. Moore 
says, undoubtedly belongs to that ciass of form- 
ations; but he ascertained, during the summer 
of 1839, that in the portion bordering upon the 
loch, and extending about eleven miles from 
north to south, and five from east to west, 
there exists, 1. Greywacke; 2. Trap rocks; 3. 


Sandstones and shales of the coal formation ; 
and, 4. A red breccia, which reposes upon 
them. 1. The greywacke constitutes the greater 
part of the district, and the beds are generally 
almost vertical, with a prevailing strike towards 


east by north. At the northern extremity, 
near Corswell lighthouse, beds of conglomerate 
occur; and in a little bay called Sloughnagarry 
are strata of a slaty character, abounding in 
impressions of fossils, determined by Mr. Lyell 
to be graptolites. 2. The trap-rocks form two 
dykes, one near the northern extremity of the 
peninsula, and the other extends from near 
Loch Connell for about two miles westward ; 
and they are situated wholly in the greywacke. 
3. The sandstones and shales of the coal mea- 
sures are similar to those of the coal-field of 
Ayr, and fruitless attempts have in consequence 
been made to find coal. The beds generally 
dip at a moderate angle to the east or south- 
east. In one quarry, Stigmaria ficoides, and 
in another, Calamites, have been found abun- 
dantly. 4. The red breccia forms a band bor- 
dering upon the loch, and extending about 
eight miles from north to south. It consists 
entirely of angular fragments of greywacke, 
cemented by red clayey sand. The beds in- 
cline very slightly to the south-east. As Mr. 
Moore did not detect any organic remains in 
this breccia, or find it covered by any other 
rock, he has been unable to fix more accurately 
the period of its formation.—2. ‘ On the Sili- 
cious Bodies of the Chalk, Green Sand, and 
Oolites” by Mr. Bowerbank. The singular 
forms presented by tuberous chalk-flints have 
long induced naturalists to believe that they 
were of organic origin; but Mr. Bowerbank 
states that he was first led to examine their 
structure microscropically, in consequence of 
Professor Ehrenberg’s observations on silicious 
bodies. In all the flints which he has exa- 
mined, from numerous localities, he has in- 
variably found an appearance similar to that of 
decomposed vegetable or animal matter, spicula, 
tanthidia, foraminifera, and frequently frag- 
ments of brown reticulated tissue. Very full 


descriptions are given in the paper of the ap- 
pearances exhibited under a sufficient magnify- 
ing power, but it is not possible to render 
them intelligible without the aid of illustra- 
tions. We can, therefore, only give the conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Bowerbank has arrived. 
That the flint was not deposited in an empty 
cavity, formed by the removal of the body 
whose shape it presents, Mr. Bowerbank proves, 
not only by the structure alluded to above, but 
also in cases where it is not to be detected, 





consisting principally in the coarser texture of 
the spongeous fibre, the larger dimensions of 
the interstices of the network, and the greater 
size of the enclosed organic bodies. Two 
chert-casts of Spatangi from Shaftesbury: pre- 
sented analogous appearances to those exhibited 
by chalk fossils of the same nature. Specimens 
of chert from the oolite of Tisbury and Port- 
land afforded similar strongly-marked  evi- 
dences of organised origin; but a greater 


| quantity of the cellular structure was preserved 


by spicula and foraminifera being dispersed |than in the flints and chert of the chalk or 
through the whole substance of the flint, as in| green sand, and the character approached more 
recent sponges ; whereas, if they had been de-| nearly to that of the fresh-water sponge, except 
rived from the decay of a previously existing|in the spicula being fewer. With respect to 
body, they would be found only in one part of|the cause of the deposition of the flint, Mr. 
the flint, or that which occupied the lowest} Bowerbank objects to the supposition that it 
position. Ifthe chalk be washed from a flint, | was influenced by the siliceous spicula, because 
and the surface then examined by a power of the microscope proves that the accumulation 
about fifty linear, it will be found to present a|of the silex has been in no case limited or 
saccharine appearance, with occasionally deep | determined by their immediate presence; nor 
circular cavities, and fragments of shells and | have they acted as nuclei from which the silex 
other extraneous bodies imbedded in, or slightly | has radiated in the form of needles or crystals, 
adhering to it.. If the surface be still further | forcing the surrounding bodies before them in 
cleansed from the chalk by diluted muriatic acid | the manner frequently observed in_ silicified 
until effervescence ceases, spicula will appear} wood. On the contrary, he is induced to think 
projecting from the sides of the deep circular ori- | that the animal matter was the attractive 
fices ; if, again, small fragments about a quarter principle, and that this supposition will readily 
of an inch in diameter, and presenting the|account for all parts of the sponge, with the 
roughest aspect, be selected, and examined with |extraneous matters, having been retained in 
a power of 120 linear, illuminated by a Leiber-!the position which they occupied during its 
kuhn, the surface will be found to be a complex | life. In support of this opinion Mr. Bower- 
mass of small contorted tubuli, the apices of bank mentions the silicious shells of Black- 
many of which, as in specimens examined by Mr. down, which contain no spicula; also the 
Bowerbank, will be found to be furnished with silicified corals of the Tisbury oolite and the 
a minute perforation. The structure and other | mountain-limestone, in which cases it cannot 
characters of the horizontal and vertical layers, be supposed that silicious matter was the 
of tabular flints are stated to accord perfectly| attractive agent. Lastly, he mentions the 
with those of nodular flints, except that the| pyritous fossils of the London and other clay 
under surface of the former has a still more! formations, as proofs of the attractive influence 
strongly marked spongeous aspect. Mr.|of animal and vegetable on mineral: matter ; 
Bowerbank then refers to the habit of recent|the pyrites occurring in those formations in 
sponges to coat shells and other marine bodies, | greatest abundance in the immediate proximity 
and by applying it to the organic remains of | of the organic remains. 

the chalk he shews why these fossils are so| —— - 

frequently invested in part with flint, having a} ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
tuberous form, or which have taken the shape|IN our last we briefly adverted to Messrs. 
of the sponge that grew upon the dead shell, or | Isenberg and Krapf’s travels in Eastern Africa. 
other body. ‘The flints which sometimes fill} Zeilah, whence they started, is a decayed town, 
echinodermata, either wholly or partially, Mr.| containing only eight stone houses, and about 
Bowerbank is of opinion are due to sponges! 100 straw huts, together occupied by about 800 
having grown within these bodies; and in| inhabitants, mean and poor. It may, however, 
support of his view he states, that the surface shortly become an important place, from afford- 
of the flint within partially filled echinites is|ing the readiest means of penetrating into a 
irregular, which would not be the case if the| most interesting portion of Africa. The har- 
silicions matter had not been deposited upon | bour is bad, having many sand-banks, and seve- 





a surface. ‘Che projecting of the flint through | 
the orifices of the echini, and its extension to 
a great or less distance, he also explains, on the 
supposition of the sponge having grown out- 
wards through those openings. The surface of 
these flints, whether within or without the 
fossil, is stated to present the same characters 
as those before mentioned; and other indi- 
cations are noticed of porifera having lived 
within the echinite. Mr. Bowerbank next 
proceeds to shew, that the flints which invest 
zoophytic nuclei, and are found so abundantly | 
in Wiltshire, exhibit the same structure, and 
that their interior surface presents spicula 
from every part, though none have been 
observed by him on the enclosed zoophyte ; and 
an argument in favour of the nucleus having 
been invested by a sponge is drawn from por- 
tions of the nucleus frequently appearing on 
the surface of the flint. Extending his inqui- 
ries still further, Mr. Bowerbank examined the 
cherts of the green sand, and he arrived at 
similar conclusions respecting their origin; the 
differences in the character of these bodies 





ral small islands, near it towards the north. 
The men of Zeilah dye their hair red: the 
women go unveiled, and wrap a piece of blue 
cloth round their heads. The native inhabit- 
ants are quite different from the Abyssinians 
and Arabs, and seem allied in language and 
features to the population of Shoa, and some of 
the Galla tribes. Zeilah is surrounded with 
walls, and has on the land side seven pieces of 
ordnance, pointed to the country of the So- 
maulis. 

April 3. Quitting Zeilah in a small vessel, 
with a N.E. wind, they arrived the following 
day at Tajurah. ‘This town is still smaller, 
poorer, and less populous, than Zeilah, and 
contains only about 300 people. It is, however, 
the nearest road to get into the southern parts 
of Abyssinia. Much game and sea-fowl are 
found near Sukla, to the north of Sagalle, and 
also leopards in the mountains. The traveller 
takes a course S.W. and reaches a table-land 
called Wardelibam, considerably elevated above 
the sea. Thence, to an encampment named 
Muja, situated to the north of the Salt Lake, 
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called Assal. Near Muja, the ground is full of}ing which is the village of Fari, where the 


chasms and gulfs, the remains of volcanoes. 
Mountains bound the lake on the S.E. and S. 
Passing Guagnal, they came to the valley of 
Kallu, where there was plenty of water and ve- 
getation. Here the traveller is in the country 
of the Arab tribe, called Mudaites, the most 
powerful in these parts. Their chief residence, 
or capital, is called Aussa, where several Ulemas 
and learned Mahommedans reside. This tribe 
spreads itself northward as far as Massowah. 
Aussa lies about twenty miles due west from 
Karanta. The mountains south of Karanta are 
volcanic. In the vales are found grass, and 
brushwood, and also ashes. Arabdera is a vast 
elevated plain covered with volcanic stones. 
Mari is a high eminence, the air on which is so 
pure and fresh, that Mr. Isenberg felt rather 
refreshed than fatigued from the journey. 
Lukki, with an extensive prospect and mount- 
ains in the distance, and Kumi and Gamessa 
are noted ; near which they saw to their left, 
and at a short distance, Mount Afraba, peo- 
pled by Issa Gallas; while to the right they 
saw distinctly the high land of Shoa and Effat. 


At Little Mulloo they found the grass in the! the side of some mountains. 
level ground so high, that it rose above the | vated valley, through which flowed a crystal 
head of a man on horseback, which indicates | rivulet, which was to set a mill in motion, 
a good soil. As they approached the Hawash,|then erecting by a Greek mechanic named 
they crossed a considerable ridge of hills, which | Demetrius, “they breathed,’’ says Mr. Isen- 
skirt the eastern side of the valley of the Ha-| berg, ‘‘alpine air, and drank alpine water.” 
wash, and, descending this ridge, they came to| They next ascended another high mountain, 


Dobille. Proceeding thence over the fine plain 
covered with trees, they came to the river 


Hawash, which they crossed on the 29th of| tain was covered with barley fields, then (June 
They | 8th) almost ready for the harvest. 
found the stream twenty yards broad, from |mometer, during the night, could not have ex- 
two to four feet deep; and the banks from | ceeded 40°, which, in that parallel of latitude, 
fifteen to twenty feet high. Its course thence | and in the middle of the northern summer, 
through the plain, which is of considerable) gives a great elevation. 


May, at the close of the dry season. 





| 


almost autumnal atmosphere,” says Mr. Isen- 


travellers rested. From Fari, Mr. Isenberg 
and his companions advanced on their way to 
Ankobar, the capital of Shoa. Soon after, 
they reached a village named Aliu Amba, si- 
tuated on the top of a steep rock, where they 
met the first Christian governor whom they 
had seen in that distant portion of Africa. 
From the village mentioned, they proceeded 
forward to Ankobar, which is built on the 
summit of a high conical hill, from whence 
they had an extensive prospect. The king’s 
house stands in the upper or the highest part 
of the town, and is built of stone and mortar, 
with a thatched roof. The other houses are 
chiefly built of wood, with thatched roofs, gene- 
rally surrounded with a garden, and disposed 
around the cone in a spiral form. ‘* The situa- 
tion, the rich vegetation in a cool vernal, or 


berg, “almost put us in an ecstasy.” The 
king, being at Anpollalla, about twenty miles 
further south-west, they proceeded forwards to 
meet him, passing through only a part of An- 
kobar. They marched on stony roads, and on 
Crossing an ele- 


abounding with camomile, pennyroyal, and 
numerous alpine plants. The top of the moun- 


The ther- 





They slept at a small 


breadth, is first north, and then north-east, to! village called Metakui, and next day proceeded | 


down we landed at Mandavaca, the first inha. 
bited place in descending the Cassiquiare, 
Here is a population of about eighty Creoles 
and Indians, whose chief occupation is making 
rope of the chiquechique palm (Aétalea funi- 


fera), which at the time of the high waters 


are carried to Angostara on the Orinoco, a 
distance of 600 miles, for sale. At five miles 
below Buenavista, a remarkable transported 
block of bare granite, named the Piedra de 
Culimacari, rises 150 feet above the stream, 
at its base is an impenetrable thicket of bam. 
boos, palms, lianas, &c.: a little to the right 
there are other masses of granite, one forty feet 
high, resembling an obelisk in form, which 
supports another rock on its top; against this 
reclines another boulder: the whole forming a 
picturesque and curious group. The length of 
the Cassiquiare, including its windings, is 176 
miles ; its breadth at its mouth is 550 yards; 
that of the Guainia, coming from the north. 
west, into which it flows, is 600 yards: the 
united streams hold their course to the south. 
east under the name of the Rio Negro, or 
Black River, from the colour of its waters. 
San Carlos, a village at the confluence, contains 
about 400 persons. 

**March 7th. Early in the morning we passed 
the granite hill of Cocui, which rises 850 feet 
above the plain. Near the village of Mabé we 
saw a large-decked canoe waiting the rise of 
the water to enable her to navigate the stream, 
which, although so shallow, was here 900 yards 
wide; it is only at that period that the pro. 
ducts of the forests, as zarzas, pucheri, jalap, 
balsam copaiva, &c., can be carried to Para, 
a voyage of two months with the stream, but 
of six months against it. Just below the river 
Isanna joins from the west; its upper parts 
are thickly inhabited by Indian tribes, against 
whom an expedition had recently been sent 


Aussa, near which it spreads itself into a large | westward over an undulating table-land, when, | under pretence of pressing them for the Bra- 
lake, and is probably carried off by evaporation. | after a few hours’ journey, they reached the zilian uavy, but in fact to send them to the 
The size of the Hawash at the point where the village of Islam Amba, where they met the) mines in the interior as slaves; and such was 


travellers crossed the stream, shews that its| king of Shoa, who received and welcomed them 
sources cannot be far distant to the S.S.W., | with the greatest respect and cordiality. He] of the villages deserted or inhabited only by 
while the lake wherein it terminates may be) made particular inquiries of ‘them about their! women and children. The villages on the 
placed at the distance of seventy miles W.S.W. journey and their object, and was especially| banks of the Rio Negro are far more neglected 
of Tajurah. ‘The right bank of the Hawash, | inquisitive regarding geographical information.,than the Spanish settlements on the Cassi- 
below the point where Mr. Isenberg crossed it, ! The journal of Mr. Krapf, who remains at An-/|quiare and at San Carlos; more than seven 
is inhabited by the Mudaites tribe, and the) kobar, brings down the narrative of events as| years had elapsed since a priest had visited 
left bank by the Orgubbassin tribe; higher up, late as the 2d October, and contains much addi-| them; and the present pastoral journey of 
the right bank of the river is inhabited by the! tional information. This paper was illustrated | Padre Felipe was the talk of the country. 
Dannakil Warma; south of them and of the) by a sketch-map of the route, drawn by Mr.Mac-| Below Carmo the river expands to three miles 
route, the Abarras dwell; and still further | queen, who also pointed out the peculiar value|in width ; its depth varies from ten feet to afew 
south, the Alla Gallas. The village or town of of the information contained in the journal of inches; the shores are flat and thickly wooded ; 
Mulkukuji is situated on the left bank of the; Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, and its bearing on | palms are numerous, but the height of the forest 
river, near which is a small lake, wherein | the great question of the civilisation of Africa.—-| trees seldom exceeds seventy feet ; the majestic 
there were many crocodiles and hippopotami.|3. ‘Journey from Esmeralda, on the Orinoco, |mora- of the Essequibo is entirely wanting. 


the terror caused by it, that we found many 


This region is very prolific for a naturalist. 
Beyond this there is another lake, the waters 
of which are of a disagreeable taste, and have 
a sulphureous smell, but which are of a re- 
markably cleansing quality, and are therefore 
much used for washing clothes. West of this, 
and a little to the east of Assabobe, is another 
and still larger lake, called La Adu, or far dis- 
tant water, in which there are many hippopo- 
tami. The district is called Dofar, and has 
numerous forests abounding with game, and a 
great variety of birds, which by their warblings 
rendered the roads lively. Beyond Akonti they 
crossed the fine valley of Kokai, abounding 
with lofty trees, excellent water, abundance of 
cattle, and a great variety of birds; and next, 
crossing several hills, the prominences of the 
high lands of Abyssinia, which extend from 
the north far southward, they reached Dino- 
mali, the frontier station of Shoa, where revenue 
officers are stationed, and immediately adjoin- 





to San Carlos and Moura, on the Rio Negro} 
in Brazil, and thence by Fort San Joaquim to| 
Demerara, between March and June 1839. By 
Mr. Schomburgck. ‘ Quitting Esmeralda on! 
the 25th February, and continuing the descent 
of the Orinoco to the W.N.W. for thirteen 
miles,”’ says Mr. Schomburgck, ‘‘ we arrived at 
the remarkable bifurcation of this river, so well 
and so fully described by Baron Humboldt. 
Entering the southern branch or natural 
canal of the Cassiquiare, here about 100 yards | 
wide, and current seven-tenths of a mile an 
hour, we found it shallow, and studded with 
rocks of granite ; its banks are high, and covered 
with dense but not lofty vegetation ; among 
others I remarked the Sirabally, a species of 
laurus, and the Sawarai palm. As we 
descended I observed on some granite blocks 
several circles and lines, some of the Indian 
picture-writing, and the first I had seen since 





quitting the Essequibo. Some distance lower 


Bararoa, formerly San Thomar, is seated on 
an eminence on the south bank of the river, 
here spread out to ten miles in width ; here is 
a church and the ruins of twenty houses ; the 
only inhabitants we found were an old negro 
woman and an Indian girl; the lianas clamber- 
ing over the roofs, and the high bushes and 
grass before the door, gave the idea of utter 
desolation. With the exception of two species 
of palm, the foliage, owing to the long con- 
tinual drought, was very dismal ; in whatever 
direction we turned we saw fire and smoke, 
and by night had the splendid spectacle of 
whole islands in a blaze, and numerous other 
fires in the distance. The pira rucu, or Sudis 
gigas, a fresh-water fish of twelve feet i 
length, is commonly found here ; it is taken 
with harpoons; its scales are of a beautiful 
crimson colour, whence its name of Pira ruct, 
or red fish. At Barcellos, a place which at the 
beginning of this century contained 10,000 i- 
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habitants, we found twenty houses tenanted;! A scientific memoir was read by M. Duver- 
such had been the results of political strife.!noy, ‘On the Organs of Respiration in Deca- 


The Rio Negro is here fifteen miles across, but 
divided by islands into numerous channels. 
Passing the mouth of the Rio Branco, we 
visited the Ilha de Piedra, so called from it 
containing several blocks of granite, on which 
there is a large quantity of the so-named 
Indian picture-writing; they consist of the 
representations of men, birds, and animals. 


| podal Crustaceous Animals.’ It resulted, that 
|the decapodal brachyuri had a strong resem- 
| blance in the form and position of their branchiz. 
| Many curious details of the form of the branchie 
|in animals of this class were adduced ; and it 
; Was concluded that the capillary system of 
| blood-vessels was wanting in the respiratory 
organs of crustaceous animals, as Messrs. 


beginning of January 1842, to be afterwards 
printed at the Imprimerie Royale. This in- 
telligence was received with warm tokens of 
approbation by all the members, and addresses 
of thanks were voted to his majesty and the 
minister. 

M. Jouffroy made some observations on a 
volume of memoirs just published by the Aca- 
demy of Besancon, in which, from documents 


| existing in the public library and in the archives 


On one large boulder are thirteen figures of| Ardouin and Milne Edwards had previously |of that town, some very important and in- 


men, arranged in a line as if dancing ; the most 
remarkable, however, are the representations 
of two vessels, the larger with three masts and 
like the galleons of those days. There remains, 


| shewn. 

|__M. Pelouze read a report on a memoir of 
| M. Lassaigne, entitled * Inquiries into the 
| Chemical Action exercised by Metallic Salts 


teresting information had been collected rela- 
tive to all the departments forming what was 
anciently Franche Comté. ‘The Council General 
of the department had voted funds in aid of 


therefore, little doubt that the pictures have! upon Liquid Albumen and certain Animal |the publication of this work, and the example 


been made at a late period, and after the dis- 
covery of the Amazons, when the vessels of the 
Conquistadores already floated on the mightiest 
stream of the world. It is not improbable that 
the group of figures may relate to an event of 
great rejoicing, perhaps the first arrival of 
Europeans on the Amazons. Ascending the 
Rio Branco in a general northernly direction, 
a distance of 300 miles brought us, in twenty 
days, to our old quarters at Fort San Joaquim. 
Upwards of seven months had elapsed since our 
departure from the fort; during which time 
we had made a circuit of 2200 miles, a tract 
comprising the sources of the northern tributa- 
ries of the Takati, the western of the Maza- 
runi, the sources of Caroni, the northern 
tributaries of the Parima, the sources of the 
Paragua, the Parima Proper, the Merewari, 
the Orinoco, the Cassiquiare, and the Rio 
Negro to its confluence with the Rio Branco. 
After a brief stay here we crossed the short 
portage that separates the basin of the Ama- 
zons from that of the Essequibo ; and floating 
our light canoe on the head waters of a tribu- 
tary of the Rupununi, we reached its point of 
junction with the Essequibo, and descending 
rapidly with a powerful current, we arrived at 
George Town, Demerara, on the 20th June, 
1839, after an absence of more than twenty-two 
months; in the course of which, besides the 
route here briefly pointed out, I had traced 
the Essequibo to its sources. .From this rapid 
sketch some idea may be formed of the vast 
Water communication of this fine country, and 
which, with a little trouble, might be extended 
to Santa Fé de Bogota, and even to the Pacific 
on the west, and to Buenos Ayres in the south. 
Did not British Guayana possess the fertility 
which is its distinguishing feature, this inland 
Navigation alone would render it of vast im- 
portance; but, blest as it is with abundeunce of 
fruitfulness, this extensive water commuunica- 
tion heightens its value as a British colon.y, and 
if emigration sufficient to make its resources 
available were properly directed thither, the 
Port of Demerara might vie with any in the 
Vast continent of South America.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

; Academy of Sciences, Matelt 31, 1840. 
SITTING of March 23.— M. Pelletan disputed 
the claim of M. Pambour to the invention of :a 
method for increasing the draft, and therefore 
the power, of steam-engines, by the regulatin; g 
of the pipe for the escape of the steam, whic a 
was mentioned in a recent sitting of the Aca - 
demy. M. Pelletan reminded the Academ y 
that he had presented a memoir to it, on thi s 
very subject, in 1829. M. Poncelet put in .a 
still earlier claim, shewing that he had notice: 1 
» fundamental principles of M. Pambour’: ; 
cronion in a work published at Metz, ix 1 
821, although he was not then aware of thy : 
extent of its application. 


| Tissues.’ This memoir was the result of long 
inquiries, and formed part of the series of 


but also to forensic medicine. It was stated 
that M. Lassaigne’s experiments tended to shew 
that a great number of different salts formed de- 
finite combinations with the organic principle, 
the salt itself remaining in its entire nature. 
The author, however, entertained some doubts 
as to the results of various experiments which 
he had made most carefully, and he honestly 
expressed them. The latter part of the memoir 
was more especially dedicated to the notice of 
the action of salts on albuminous substances. 

M. Biot presented to the Academy, in the 
name of Mr. Talbot, forty photographic images, 
of which some were photogenic copies of other 
images on paper, and the rest were images 
produced by the direct action of the camera 
obscura. Of the latter, some were admitted to 
be much better than any that M. Bayard had 
yet obtained by his peculiar method, especially 
the representations of certain objects of statu- 
ary. Among the images produced by super- 
position were those of an Hebrew psalm, a 
Persian gazette, and a Latin charter of 1279. 
M. Biot remarked on the importance of dis- 
covering some substances that would not pene- 
trate deeply into the papyraceous matter; and 
also dwelt on the comparative advantages of 
paper in photography over metallic plates. 
M. Arago presented some metallic images 
obtained, by M. Daguerre’s method, by M. 
Fizeau. They were of astonishing delicacy 
and accuracy, and indicated great progress in 
the manipulation of these difficult experiments. 
The ‘* Narrateur,” of St. Gall, mentions the 
great progress made by M. Isenring of that 
place in obtaining photographic images. It 
states that, by his method, he obtains the out- 
lines and shadows of objects with much greater 
clear ness and precision than they have hitherto 
attai ned at Paris: that the colours of the ob- 
jects are given by it: that he has succeeded 
with. several portraits to such an extent as to 
req)aire only a few touches by the hand to be 
made quite perfect. This gentleman is about 
to ‘apply his method to butterflies and various 
objjects of natural history. 

{. Robert has been elected a member in the 
room of the late M. de Prony. 

Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Poli- 
tiques.— Sitting of March 28. M. Mignet, 
perpetual Secretary of the Academy, informed 
the members that the king, on the report of 
the minister of public instruction (M. Cousin), 
had just issued an ordonnance, commanding 
the Academy to draw up a complete report on 
the state and progress of moral and political 
sciences, from 1789 to 1832 inclusive. The 
report was to be divided into five heads, corre- 
sponding to the sections of the Academy, and 
) was ordered to be presented to the king by the 











| 
modern observations which were so important, |report on an American work by M. Lieber, 
not only to chemistry and toxicology in general, | entitled ‘¢ Political Ethics ;” he passed a high 
lencomium on it, and observed that it was a 
| complete system of morals applied to politics, 


was pointed out as worthy of imitation by 
other departments. M. de Tocqueville read a 


in which the peculiar social system of the 
new world was taken into account, and many 
valuable doctrines in social matters well de- 
veloped. 

Académie Frangaise.—M. Viennet has pre- 
sented a report on the work by M. de la Farelle 
of Nismes, “On Social Progress among the 
Non-indigent Classes,” which he strongly re- 
commended as deserving of the Monthyon 
prize. 

It is asserted, but we know not whether, 
for the sake of the Academy, we ought to be- 
lieve the statement, that the minister of public 
works having charged the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres with the drawing 
up of an inscription to be placed on the base- 
ment of the new portal of the Abbey Church of 
St. Denis, the following has been sent to him 
as the production demanded :— 

** Sacrorum assertor, recidivis templa ruinis, 
Heec instaurari, Napoleo voluit. 
Sed que restituit, non conditur ipse sepulchris 
Exilio ante, jacens, quam peragatur opus. 
Successere operi reges : idem exitus illis. 
Et qui perfeceret coepta : Philippus erat. 
AN. M.DCCC.XL, 

M. Espercieux, the sculptor, died the other 
day in Paris, aged eigty-two. His figure of a boy 
bathing in the gardens of the Palais Royal was 
produced when he was in his seventy-ninth year. 

The Royal Library of Berlin was increased 
during 1839 by 32,410 volumes: of which 16,321 
were printed in Prussia, and remitted in virtue 
of the law like that of England; 8257 were 
purchased out of funds belonging to the 
Library ; and 7832 were given or bequeathed 
to it. Of the books purchased, 5300 were 
French. ; 

The Polish poet, Mickiewicz, has been ap 
pointed Professor of Latin Literature in the 
Académie of Lausanne. 

A shock of earthquake was felt at Messina 
on the night of the 16th March. ‘T'wo shocks 
were felt at Nantes, and in most of the sur- 
rounding districts from Angers to Rennes, on 
the 22d, at 4h. 17m. p.m. 
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y ser p48 March 26.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Hon., and Rev. H. Legge, Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Grand Compounder. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. H. Risley, Fellow of 
New College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. P. Smith, Pembroke College; 
Rev. A. Turner, St, John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. F. Maitland, Christ Church; 
Rev. G. ‘T. Hyatt, Wadham College. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Director, in presenting a copy of two 
lectures, recently delivered by him at Oxford, 
*On the Religious Practices and Opinions of 
the Hindus,’ stated the circumstances under 
which they had been delivered. He said that 
the prize of 200/. offered by a gentleman .in 
India to the Members of the University of 
Oxford, for the best essay in refutation of 
Hinduism, to be conveyed in a manner suitable 
to Indian modes of feeling, had been accepted 
by the University in convocation ; that the plan 
laid down by the proposer demanded the acqui- 
sition of such preliminary knowledge as could 
not be acquired without much study, of a kind 
which was rarely the object of attention in 
Britain ; and that it was the purport of these 
lectures to give some notice of the nature of 
the errors which it was sought to overturn, 
and of the ideas it was the object of the 
proposer of the prize to controvert. He 
mentioned, also, that all persons whose names 
were on the University books at the time of 
delivering in of the compositions (14 January, 
1842) would be eligible to compete for the 
prize; and this arrangement would enable the 
graduates of any university in the kingdom to 
do so by matriculating at any time previous 
to that date.— A memoir, the Rev. W. 
Cureton, ‘On the Autograph MS. of the First 
Volume of Ibn Khallikan’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’’ was read. The writer gives a 
short account of the work of Ibn Khallikan, 
which he admits to be great authority upon 
the matters which come within its design ; 
and to be one which, more than any other, 
throws light upon Arabic literature; although 
he is not prepared to bestow upon it the extra- 
vagant praise awarded by Sir William Jones. 
He stated that two editions of this work 
are now in the course of publication, one at 
Gittingen, and the other in Paris; and it can- 
not fail to be interesting that the original auto- 
graph copy of the work is in existence, contain- 
ing all the emendations made by the author 
himself during a period of more than twenty 
years, while it remained in his possession. The 
condition of the MS. is pretty good, although 
in some parts damaged. The style of writing, 
texture of the paper, and colour of the ink, 
denote it to be of the thirteenth century; and 
the additions between the lines, and on the 
margins, all in the same hand as the text, 
which is evidently not that of a professed scribe, 
are alone conclusive of its being the writing of 
the author, if the fact was not explicitly stated 
in the book itself, and by the same hand. At 
the end is the date, answering to March 1257, 
A.D. written at Cairo. In the preface, the 
author states that he began to arrange his 
materials in alphabetical order, at Cairo, in the 
previous year. He continued his work until 
the end of 1273, a.p., and died in 1282. Mr. 
Cureton is of opinion that the MS. as it ori- 
ginally stood was given to the transcribers to 
be published ; but that one, if not two, subse- 
quent editions, with corrections, were made 
public before the work received all the correc- 
tions in this MS., several of which have never 
yet been made public. In order to give an idea 
of the marginal corrections, all those that occur 
in the first four or five pages are noted by Mr. 
Cureton. Some of these corrections: are found 
in one of the printed editions, some in both, 
and some in neither of them. Several of them 
are of importance in determining names and 
genealogies of persons celebrated in the litera. 
ture of Arabia. The writer then sums up 
the proofs of the authenticity of the MS., 
and adds that the causes of various readings 


and differences of length of the chapters in other 





manuscripts can be discovered from this auto- 
graph volume; that words occurring sub- 
sequently to the date of this MS. are always 
written in the margin, and never in the text, 
except. when new leaves are inserted for the 
purpose. ‘I'he declaration of Ibn Khallikan 
himself, that he is the writer, is confirmed by 
the attestation of the persons who have at dif- 
ferent times been owners of the MS., and by 
the circumstance of its presentation to a 
mosque, when there is nothing in the un- 
adorned style of the writing that could have 
made it worthy of such an honour, unless some 
circumstance worthy of remark had been con- 
nected with the volume. He concludes by 
expressing his opinion that there is no auto- 
graph of any historical work in Europe of whose 
genuineness there are such clear and positive 
proofs ; and that it may be considered as one 
of the most interesting curiosities of literature 
extant.-The Secretary read a few pages of a 
pamphlet which had been written by Samuel 
Ball, Esq. many years ago, and printed in 
China, on the expediency of opening an addi- 
tional port in China for British commerce. 
Sir George Staunton stated that this work was 
intended to suggest to the British embassy of 
1817 the objects which it would be advisable 
to insist upon in case of entering into a nego- 
tiation with the Emperor of China. Circum- 
stances, as it was well known, prevented any 
such negotiation ; and the pamphlet had never 
been made public. It was believed that only 
two copies of it were in existence; and it was 
thought interesting at the present juncture to 
publish itin theSociety’s**Journal.”” This would 
not be against the rules of the Society, as, al- 
though printed, the work had never been pub- 
lished.—Mr. E. Solly read a paper ‘ On the Com- 
merce of Ceylon,’ by J. Capper, Esq. The an- 
thor, afterenumerating the principal productions 
of the island, entered into a statistical history of 
the three most important ones, viz. cocoa-nut 
oil, cinnamon, and coffee. The trade in cocoa- 
nut oil is of very recent date, the first presses 
having been sent out by government in 1820. 
Since that year the quantity manufactured 
and exported has rapidly increased ; and Mr. 
Capper considered that Ceylon could supply 
Great Britain with that commodity for every 
purpose for which such fatty substances were 
required. With regard to cinnamon, he 
points out the bad policy of the high duty of 
300 per cent levied on the export of that 
article, which holds out a great inducement 
to smuggling; and which is the more oppress- 
ive, as cinnamon, having been introduced 
into Java, can be exported thence at a mere 
nominal duty. He also describes the very 
great disadvantages of the system adopted in 
the sales of the government plantations, it 
being the custom frequently to cancel a sale 
if the prices fetched by the lots were thought 
too low, when the whole is again put up. 
The consequence of this is that hardly any one 
would bid at the second sales, Mr. Capper de- 
scribes the cultivation of coffee as extending to 
such a degree, that im a late government 
gazette there were advertisements of ten lots 
of land, which had been applied for to culti- 
vate coffee upon, amounting in all to 9500 
acres. He concluded with a sketch of the at- 
tempts which have been made to cultivate 
the sugar-cane in Ceylon ; from which it would 
appear probable that this article will shortly be 
added to the exports of the island. Mr. Solly 
observed that, at a former meeting he had read 
to the Society reports from good judges on the 
quality of the samples of coffee and sugar sent 
over by Mx. Capper, and that there was every 





prospect that the latter, though not then par. 
ticularly fine, would improve, and become an 
important export. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney, V.P. in the chair, 
Mr. Repton exhibited drawings of some carv- 
ings of the time of Henry the Eighth, remark. 
able for the arabesque ornaments they con. 
tained ; they were formerly at Halnakar near 
Chichester, but now removed to the Karl of 
De Lawarr’s new mansion at Buckhurst. Mr. 
Burgess communicated some further observa- 
tions on the old bridge at Bow: illustrated by 
adrawing. A portion was read of an account 
from Mr. C. Roach Smith, of several Roman 
vases containing bones, beads, armillw, &c., and 
coins near them, discovered at Strood, Bap. 
child, Oare, and Upchurch, in Kent; Mr. 
Smith exhibited three of the vases, with draw. 
ings of several others, furnished by the Rev. 
Mr. Woodruffe of Upchurch, and by C, 
Charlton, Esq. of Rochester. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; United Service In- 
Stitution, 9 p.m. ; ical, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 ».M.; Horticultural, 3 p.w.; 
= Engineers, 8 p.M.; Electrical, 8 r.m.; Architectural, 

P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} p.m.; Geological, 8 
P.M.3 London Institution, 7 P.m.; Medico-Botanical, 
8 p.mM.; Graphic, 8 p.m.; Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.a.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
ann -- Astronomical, 8 P.M.; Royal Institution, 


P.M. 
a Medical, 8 p.m. 
FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISi 
ARTISTS, IN SUFFOLK STREET. 
[Concluding notice. } 

Amonc thepaintings in the Water-colour Room 
are some of much merit: as 510. , C. Run- 
ciman. 516. The Love-Token. J.Tenniel, jun. 
—This representation of a young and chival- 
rous knight receiving a scarf from ‘the ladye 
of his love,’ has all the spirit of fancy and 
romance that such subjects require. 529. 
Hastings, from St. Leonard’s: Mid-day. J. 
Tenuant.— Sunlight, heat, and atmosphere, 
are admirably depicted in this performance. 
535. The Glasscutier. J. Zeitter.—A subject 
from the operative class. Its picturesque cha- 
racter and treatment are well calculated “ to 
point a moral or adorn a tale.” 543. —, 
Mrs. M‘Ian.—A picture of pious resignation ; 
and, like 95, The Wanderer, by the same fair 
artist, highly creditable to her talents. 544. 
Llyn Gwynant, North Wales. W. Fowler.— 
A picturesque scene of solitude. 





A quiet sil- 
very tone pervades its colouring, and it is 


otherwise ably treated. 554. On Swanninglon 
Common, Norfolk. A. Priest. — Like Rem- 
brandt and other Flemish painters, Mr. Priest 
has imparted an interest to a scene otherwise 
devoid of any but to the agriculturist. 
lonely horse near the foreground is the only 
object that breaks the monotony of the view ; 
but the work is nevertheless full of truth and 
nature. pF 
Water-colour drawings occupy the other side 
of the room, and from them we proceed to se 
lect a few examples. 605. Scarborough Pier 
from the Sea. W.C.Smith,—Though quiet 
and unobtrusive in its tone and colouring, few 
subjects of its class are painted with more 
technical skill, or with more characteristic Ml- 
terest. 666. 4¢ Haddon. By the same Artist. 
—A distant prospect, seen through an avenue 


of trees; warm in colouripg, and spirited 12 
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execution. 617. Interior of a Welsh Cottage. 
—The Sick Child. R. Brandard.—Like others 
of Mr. Brandard’s performances, recommended 
by its qualities as a work of art, as well as by 
its interest as a subject. 679. Flowers and 
Birds. V. Bartholomew.—Elevated in compo- 
sition, splendid in colouring, and beautiful in 
execution ; as are all the works of this eminent 
artist, whose name alone is a guarantee for ex- 
cellence in productions of this class. 678. Sketch 
from a Roman Catholic Priest. W.C. Smith. 
672. A Study of Flowers, M. A. Wageman ; 
and 683. A Bouquet of Geraniums, Miss Ba- 
ker,—— may serve as an epitome of this de- 
partment of art, as the works selected from 
the other rooms may be considered an epitome 
of the whole collection. If we add 77. Passa- 
tempo in Italia, A. Egg ; 116. A Shepherd-Boy 
of the Abrazzi, R. Buckner ; 119. The Country 
Girl’s Toilet, H. M*Manus, A.R.H.A.; and 
39. A Young Lady in the Turkish Dress, F. Y. 
Hurlstone ; the selection will be more complete. 
The last-mentioned performance is highly cha- 
racteristic, and might pass for a beautiful en- 
chantress, with her cup and wand. But why 
will Mr. Hurlstone, who has so much merit in 
other respects, persevere, year after year, in 
ruining his flesh by the sootiness of his sha- 
dows? It is really lamentable. Very clever 
examples in portraiture, by Bird, Holmes, and 
Latilla, may fairly be left to speak for them- 
selves. ‘I'o the sculpture Messrs. Bell and 
Marshall have contributed some fair and taste- 
ful productions; and Mr. Lucas’s busts are full 
of talent. 


that the pupils and imitators of either of these 
two latter great names should dispute and 
bicker, not merely against each other as a class, 
but even among themselves, is very lament- 
able, and tends to thwart art almost as much 
as the absence of patronage or the blighting 
influence of political troubles. To give an in- 
stance of this that has come under our personal 
knowledge, we may mention that one of the 
most extraordinary painters of marine subjects, 
Gudin, who is as great in that line, notwith- 
standing his many defects, as Horace Vernet is 
in the historical, is run down by the marine 
painters of Paris with a fierceness of vitupera- 
tion that is quite surprising. His colleagues 
see no merit in his compositions ; they cry out 
against ‘the crudity of his colouring, and abuse 
the rapidity of his execution ; nevertheless, he 
is justly looked up to by three-fourths of the ge- 
neral assembly of French artists as the greatest 
man in his line, and the voice of the ‘ undis- 
cerning public” is unanimous upon the subject. 
Again, there is a landscape-painter of great 
celebrity in Paris, Jules Coignet, who proceeds 
entirely upon what we may call the opaque 
system, and who we therefore think is highly 
erroneous in his practice: still he produces the 
most magnificent effects; he draws with sur- 
prising vigour, his touch is masterly in the 
extreme, and he is a most careful delineator of 
nature. The approbation of the public has 
alighted upon him in golden showers; but he 
is at the same time a “ Paria” among his 
fellow-artists: there is not a man of them but 





flings a stone at Coignet; not one will allow 


Thus, as far as our pages can allow, and the} him the smallest merit. And yet M. Coignet 
opportunities of observation which have been|is the head of a school, and has a very fair 
afforded us will admit, we have taken a general | “ tail’? of pupils ; and he will live, we venture 


view of the Suffolk Street Exhibition ; which, 


is creditable to the British School. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ART. | 
The Louvre: Salon of 1840. 

[Second Notice. ] 
Tue spirit of rivalry and petty jealousy that) 
reigns among the members of the Académie des | 
Beaux Arts is, most unfortunately, largely dis- | 
seminated among French artists of all classes | 


and of all degrees of merit. We would not 
willingly bring a sweeping accusation against 
any class of men, and especially the cultivators 
of art, for whom we entertain esteem and ad- 
miration ; but we fancy that we have observed, | 
not in France only, but in most parts of Eu- | 
rope, where any thing like a school of art can 
be said to exist, a wonderful irritability of feel- 
img among the members of that noble profession 
which has struck us as not less to be lamented 
than difficult to be accounted for. The least 
success of a new style, the promulgation of a 
new method of handling, the adoption of a new 
form of study, are any of them sufficient to 
create for an artist enemies among those who 
ought to be his friends; and while, on the one 
hand, artists accuse the public, and not always 
Without cause, of judging them hastily or ig- 
norantly, they themselves, on the other, enter- 
tain the most uncharitable sentiments towards 
every one of the profession who happens to be 
not of their own immediate clique. This is 
equally true of painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects ; and it operates very prejudicially on the 
French artistical world. It is not to be won- 
dered at that, in an age of transition like our 
own, the antiquated followers of an erroneous 
and exploded school, such as the Davidian, the 
Gerardian, &c., should feel hostile to those of 
later date and of infinitely superior merit — the 


to prophesy, notwithstanding the mistaken 
in conclusion, we are bound in candour to say, | 


|are fifty instances of the same kind to be ad- 


principle on which we think he works. There 


duced; and they lead us to the inference that 
in such cases the opinion of compatriot artists 


jare not to be trusted, and a man, to have his 
;due meed of justice, must appeal to foreign 


critics. 

However much we may be grieved at the 
divisions and animosities that prevail in the 
French School of Art, we cannot avoid being 
interested at, and often pleased with, the pri- 
vate or domestic manners of the artists taken 
individually—that is to say, of the leading men. 
All classes in France are, according to the 
judgment of northern nations, immoral; and 
even among themselves, the young painters, as 
a body, have the reputation of being the worst 
of the bad. Taking the artistical pupils in this 
light, the whole herd of “‘ rapins,” as they are 
technically termed, we confess that we know 
of nothing much worse than their morals, 
unless they be those of the medical and law 
students of the University of Paris, for whom 
we are inclined to reserve a still deeper Mil- 
tonic abyss. They are, most of them, young 
men in indifferent circumstances, with equally 
indifferent education, thrown upon the great 
sink of Europe—Paris, left to themselves, and 
guided only by their own passions: the result 
may be easily imagined, and the truth is, that 
they are a disgusting set. It is a fact within 
our own knowledge, that an English gentle- 
man, a student of the Royal Academy, who 
entered himself a few months ago at Paul 
Delaroche’s studio (the first in Paris), quitted 
it on the second day, declaring that, as a man, 
he could not stop another moment in a place 
where such abominable behaviour was tolerated. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, however, that 
the French artists who have any talent what- 





followers of Ingres, Horace Vernet, &c.; but 


ever, soon lose all traces of this part of their 


professional education ; and, whether by mixing 
with the world at home, or by travel abroad, or 
by the humanising influence of their pursuit 
itself, they speedily become quiet and amiable 
men; the most so, perhaps, of any classes of 
men in France. Artists of the same clique, 
and who have any thing like a position in the 
world, live in Paris all like brothers: they live. 
for their art alone ; they are fully imbued with 
it; they are the poets of form and colour, with 
the same degree of enthusiasm, the same in- 
spiration and love for their profession, as the 
most glowing writers or the most enraptured 
musicians. But they live in very different 
manners, Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche, 
next-door neighbours in the Rue St. Lazare, 
are married men, fathers of families, and move 
as princes of art in the first ranks of society. 
Gudin is a spoiled child of fortune, the personal 
favourite of the reigning royal family ; always 
at the Tuileries or Neuilly; a dashing man 
abroad and a luxurious man at home, making 
his 100,000 francs a-year, and, if report be 
true, without a sow in his pocket. Isabey, the 
most good-natured and laughter-loving of mor- 
tals, as like an English sailor as any one not a 
Briton can be, has a charming cottage on the 
banks of the Lake of Enghien, near Mont- 
morency, with a small yacht on the water ; 
makes excursions along the coasts of France 
during the summer, and in winter divides his 
time between his town residence and his 
attelier. He declares that he practises his art 
against his will, that he would rather be a 
musician, a sailor, a shoemaker — any thing 
but what he is, a first-rate painter, with the 
comfortable, but not too large, income of 
25,000 francs a-year. Décamps, the great mas- 
ter of a peculiar school of painting in France, 
and perhaps the first in his way in Europe, is a 
warm enthusiast of the fine arts: he devotes 
himself, body and soul, to his easel, goes little 
into society, and has the austere manners of 
one who knows his works to be destined for 
immortality. Ary Scheffer also holds himself 
at a distance from the crowd of mankind : his 
attelier is a sacred abode of the Muses, into 
which few are allowed to penetrate, and in 
which the German mystical poetry of the oc- 
cupant is not less apparent than the refined 
delicacy of his sensitive perceptions. Jules 
Dupré, the founder of a distinct school of land- 
scape, is another artistical ascetic, with features 
such as Raphael would have chosen for the 
** beloved apostle,” and with a simplicity of 
mind like that of a child: he broods for days 
and months over his easel, working out his 
peculiar theories, and dreaming of the rocky 
horrors, or the woodland scenery, of Brittany or 
Devonshire. We might go on with endless 
sketches of the celebrities of the French school, 
but our space forbids us ; and we have adduced 
what has just been said as proofs that the more 
eminent of French artists know how to improve 
while they enjoy life, and are men who are not 
only shining lights, of art, but are also good 
citizens and estimable friends. The lower 
classes of French artists are bad; the upper, 
all that is good. 

Such is the social position at the present 
day of artists who live on this side of the 
British Channel, and rejoice in the name of 
Frenchmen. We know that they are exten- 
sively patronised by the state, and much che- 
rished by the community at large ; still their 
remuneration, as is unfortunately the case in 
many other sublunary callings, is not always 
in proportion to their merits. And yet they 
do not much complain: they may wish for 





more, and no doubt they do; still, on the 
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whole, great content prevails among them. 
Décamps, for instance, who is looked up to by 
all as a master of the highest authority, who 
is above either envy or detraction, considers it a 
good year when he makes his 15,000 francs ; and 
for this he paints twelve hours a-day for 364 
days out of the 365. His friend Dupré does 
the same: whereas Master Gudin travels all 
over the world —goes now to England, now to 
Constantinople ; is at all the balls, dinners, 
soirées, &c. in the capital ; does a little bit of 
work now and then, and, as we have already 
stated, would have his pockets, were they not 
like the Danaid pails, stuffed to repletion with 
gold and silver. And yet these men are all 
equal in talent, if indeed Décamps be not the 
greatest of the three. Dubufe, the most trashy 
portrait-painter that ever got a name, gains 
as much as Paul Delaroche, and could buy up 
all the other limners of men’s noses, pots, 
brushes, and all, though there are dozens among 
them who could paint against him left-handed. 
These are malheurs de guerre; these are the 
caprices of that blind goddess whom all men 
worship though few find propitious. 

Before we go into any details of the present 
Exhibition, it is necessary that we should define 
clearly the characteristics of the opaque and 
the transparent schools, between which French 
artists are now balancing. The latter is found- 
ed on the almost uniform practice of the an- 
cient masters, and produces its effect either, 
Ist, by painting the gronnd of any part of a 
picture broadly with some rich transparent 
colour, upon which opaque colour is afterwards 
worked, so as that the ground either appears in 
many places, or else greatly influences the 
upper colour (this is the style of colouring 
adopted by Teniers and Ruysdael, and, as a 
glorious modern instance, by Landgeer ; but it 
is totally unknown, or nearly so, in the French 
school ; oryat all events, is so used as to require 
some other definition and name): or, 2dly, by 
painting thick on the ground in opaque glaring 
colours, and then covering these colours with 
coats of transparent colour so as to produce the 
tone desired. (This is in part the practice of 
Rubens, as well as of many masters of the 
Italian school, and is partially adopted in the 
French.) The opaque school, on the contrary, 
proceeds on the fundamental principle that 
each colour should be applied so as to produce 
at once the exact effect that it is intended to 
retain ; that is to say, that a rich brown should 
be put on at once as a rich brown, in one single 
colour, and not first of all as a white or yellow 
tint, glazed down by brownish or reddish tints 
to the requisite degree of mellowness. It is 
upon this principle that nine out of ten among 
modern French artists paint, and it is that 
makes one of the main differences between that 
school and the modern school of Great Britain. 
We hold that, to an impartial judge, there can 
be no question as to the merits and advantages 
of the two methods, and that the French are 
decidedly in the wrong. Their greatest colour- 
ists, Décamps, Delaroche, Dupré, Gudin, pro- 
ceed upon principles more nearly analogous 
to those of the ancient masters, and, therefore, 
approach the English school. The transparent 
method, though not so laborious for the hand, 


of their own, combining many of the advantages 
of both styles ; but their practice is not uniform, 
and they differ among themselves so much in 
their handling, as well as the time required for 
producing a picture, that it is difficult to say 
to what their theories may hereafter come. 
Gudin will paint a large and elaborate picture 
in a few days; Décamps, in a few weeks ; 
Delaroche would certainly take a year for a 
canvass of any importance; while Dupré lays it 
down as one of his fundamental principles, that 
a picture should always be from two to three 
years on the easel and in the aételier. We shall 
examine the separate styles of these artists 
when we come to treat of their pictures; and 
content ourselves for the present with stating 
that the richness and solidity of their colour- 
ing are their main characteristics. There is 
another great colourist among the younger 
artists, Eugéne Delacroix; but he is of the 
comet_species— eccentric, parabolic, and not 
yet fully understood. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Captain James Clark Ross, R.N. &c. &c. 
Engraved by Henry Cook, from an Original 
Painting 
Puckle. 

A CLEVER line engraving. The features ap- 

pear to us to be rather too strongly marked. 


by Wildman. Colnaghi and 


Mademoiselle Taglioni. Painted by Mrs. 
Soyer; Drawn on Stone by R. I. Lane, 
A.R.A. Mitchell. 

WE wish it were in our power honestly to 

praise this little print; but, alas! Taglioni is 

all lightness and grace, whereas —-— 








BIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS DANIELL, ESQ. R.A. F.R.S. AS. 
AND R.A.S. 
Tus veteran in art died at his residence, 
Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, on the 19th ult., 
at the advanced age of ninety-one. Like seve- 
ral other distinguished members of his profes- 
sion (some of whom are living), in youth he 
served his time to a herald painter. When his 


have reason to believe, by his nephew’s ex. 
ertions) a competency, he preferred a retired 
life. He was never married, and, we under. 
stand, has left the whole of his property to a 
niece, who had resided with him for many 
years. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE KIND OLD FRIENDLY FEELINGS! 
Tue kind old friendly feelings !— 
We have their spirit yet, 
Though —_ and years have pass’d, old friend, 
Since thou and I last met! 
And something of grey Time's advance 
Seems in thy fading eye ; 
Yet ’t is the same good honest glance 
1 loved in times gone by ;— 
Ere the kind old friendly feelings 
Had ever brought one sigh ! 
The warm old friendly feelings !— 
Ah, who need yet be told 
No other links can bind the heart 
Like those loved links of old! 
Thy hand I joy'd in youth to clasp, 
The touch of age may shew; 
Yet ’cis the same true hearty grasp 
I loved so long ago! 
Ere the last old friendly feelings 
Had taught one tear to flow ! 


The kind old friendly feelings !— 
Oh, seem they e’er less dear, 

Because some recollections . 
May meet us with a tear ?— 

— hopes we shared,—the early beams 
Ambition shewed our way,— 

Have fled, dear friend, like morning dreams 
Before Truth’s searching ray ;— 

Still we've kept the kind old feelings 
That blessed our youthful day!—C. Swain. 











THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Saturday, in 
| the revival of the rather heavy opera of Bea- 
| trice di Tenda, Persiani, as the heroine, sang 
| charmingly, and threw great spirit and feeling 
| into her performance altogether. The Taran- 
| tule was as capital as ever, and a very full house 
| testified to the attractions of both. 

| Covent Garden.—On Wednesday the Wonder 
| was repeated, and, if possible, with increased 
|effect. In the quarrel-scene with Violante, and 
' the delightful drunkenness of Feliz, the acting 
| was wrought up to perfection. Looking upon 
it, and indeed the whole character, as a piece of 





apprenticeship expired he became a student of| finished art, we have been rather surprised at 
the Royal Academy, but principally devoted | some of our brother-critics laying weight upon 
himself to painting landscape. At the age of| the actual age of the performer. There is no 
thirty-three or thirty-four he went to India, | age in the personation: it has all the vivacity 
accompanied by his nephew, the late William| of thirty, and all the experience of sixty. In 
Daniell, Esq. R.A., whose works it has fre-| short, it is what we said last week. a most im- 
| quently been our pleasing duty to notice in the| portant lesson in the highest walk of genteel 
| Lit. Gaz. with the admiration which their ex-| comedy; and seeing it has a monstrous bad 
{cellence excited. The travellers were absent effect upon our estimation of what we have 
| for ten years; during which period they formed | (with few exceptions) een seeing for some 
| the splendid collection of drawings, a great part! time past. It has, indeed, been melancholy 
of which has, in various shapes, appeared before| work to witness some of the plays which de- 
the public. At Calcutta they published a set lighted us heretofore; and at the fall of the 
of views of that city, and, on their return to, curtain, so indifferent has been the cast (again 
England, commenced the folio work entitled| with the exception of perhaps two or three of 
‘+ Oriental Scenery,” in six volumes ; the whole | the parts), we have asked ourselves, ‘* Was this 
of which, however, with the exception of the| ever a good comedy ; or have we dreamt that it 
volume of ‘ Excavations,”’ was executed by| was?” The Nisbett, with her fine Spanish 
Mr. William Daniell. Mr. Thomas Daniell) eyes, and countenance to match, was made by 
seldom painted any except Eastern subjects ;| nature for Violante ; and her performance 1s 
but some pictures of the house and grounds of every thing that could be desired. But the 
| the late Sir Charles Cockerell, of Sesincote, in | whole piece is excellently done, from old Don 
Gloucestershire, formed an exception to his! of Bartley; through the handsome ensemble of 
general rule. After the completion of the| Mrs. Brougham, to the subordinate humours 








requires more time and more calculation to| lange Indian work, he appeared before the 
produce its effect : the opaque method is much! public only in his productions annually exhi- 
more rapid, and is better suited both for the! bited at Somerset House. On his original 
model-room and for out-of-door study; but| drawings he set so high a value that he never 
never produces the same richness, harmony, | would part with any of them, although on his 
and unity of tone as the former, and is only fit} return from India they were eagerly sought 
for the slap-dash daubs of the day. The French | for by many persons of rank and wealth. He 
artists whom we have just mentioned have|might have formed an extensive circle of 
adopted a very curious and complicated method | friends ; but as he had obtained (chiefly, we 


of Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Humby, and the abso- 
jlutely Highland Gibbie of M‘Ian, whose every 
| look and motion is redolent of the north. 

After the Wonder, a farce was, 
«« Like the story of the bear and fiddle, 
Begun, but ended in the middle.” 

It was called the Baronet, and seemed to be 

amusing enough as far as it went ; but some of 

the audience took to expressing their disappro 
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bation of Mr. C. Mathews in the disguise of an 
old man, which he took in such high dudgeon, 
that he abruptly put a stop to the matter, by 
declaring that it was becoming too absurd to go 
on with. This was but scant justice to the 
memory of poor Haynes Baily, whose farce, we 
believe, it was. Not that we approve of cram- 
ming a ‘damned thing” down the public 
throat ; but in this instance, we think, a differ- 
ent sort of appeal would have induced a patient 
hearing to the close. 

Haymarket.—Richelieu has been produced 
here with the happiest effect. |Macready’s 
noble and refined personation of the Cardinal 
loses nothing by being seen in a smaller theatre. 
Any where it must bear off the palm of first-rate 
excellence. 

On Thursday, a new farce, called How to 
Pay the Rent, Power shewing the way in his 
own inimitable style, was acted, after the intro. 
ductory scenes, to shouts of laughter. These 
scenes are too long and belong to the “ F'ustian” 
school, the owner of which name lives over the 
way, whither we advise a large portion of this 
dialogue to be sent. For the rest, it is the most 
rollicking abandonment to fun, in the plot to 
force a miserly curmudgeon to allow an op- 
pressed widow and her children to depart rent- 
free, that we ever enjoyed on the stage. 
Power, as Morgan Rattler, high plotter on the 
occasion, with truckle-bed for furniture, and a 
line of rope for wardrobe, is most gloriously at 
home; and Strickland, in the Miser; Mrs. W. 
Clifford, his housekeeper; and Mrs. F. Ma- 
thews, as Kitty, fill up the other characters with 
great talent and skill. The farce fully esta- 
blished itself the first night, as one of the mer- 
riest things going; and now that the Three 
Grocers are cut down to One act, the after- 
pieces here are just what they should be to send 
an audience laughing to their beds. 

Olympic.—Some novelties have been brought 
ont here; but, owing to a difficulty in getting 
the bills, we regret that we were not aware of 
them in time. Next week, we shall look out. 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Greenough’s Evening.—The first even- 
ing of the President of the Geographical Society 
took place on Wednesday, at his beautiful cot- 
tage in the Regent’s Park, and was well 
attended by many gentlemen of distinguished 
science. A map of the county of Mayo, on a 
very large scale, attracted much attention, and 
seemed to be the perfection of mapping. As at 
the President’s of the Royal Society, refresh. 
ments were abundantly provided. 

Marquess of Northampton’s Soirées. — The 
meeting of last Saturday was as brilliant as 
those before. Among the curiosities on the 
tables we noticed specimens of the new cloth 
made, not by weaving, but by compression like 
felt. It appeared to be very strong, and ca- 
pable of resisting weather.’ It was also of 
various colours, from bright scarlet to sober 
brown, and of striped patterns. 

_ British Museum.—Mr. Children having re- 
tired from the British Museum, Mr. Gray, so 
well known by his many works on natural his- 
tory, and labours in that delightful science, has 
been appointed his successor. He is now the 
head of the zoological department. 

Societa Armonica.—The first of these sub- 
scription concerts was held on Monday evening, 
and the selection of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, evinced the usual taste and judgment. 
Persiani, Mesdlles. De Varny and Parigiani, 
and Signor Colletti, were the vocalists. ‘‘ Batti, 
Batti,” was delightfully sung by the former. 


The programme announced the first appear- 
ance of Madlle. Parigiani; her voice (a con- 
tralto) is not powerful but sweet, and as far as 
an opinion could be formed, from her being ex- 
ceedingly nervous, well cultivated. Mr. Hay- 
ward was deservedly encored in a brilliantly exe- 
cuted fantasia on the violin; some of the higher 
movements of this young and clever violinist 
were peculiarly striking. So far every thing 
was well done; but we were sorry to observe 
a carelessness in the accompaniments, which 
appeared to fetter and distress the singers. In 
one instance, however (a duet, Persiani and 
Colletti), the accompaniment, twice wrongly 
| commenced, produced laughter and _ hisses. 
This should not be, and the more especially 
in an orchestra comprising such talent. 


Sciarada. 

Pallida, pallida, 

Al di che involasi 
Gia vien la sera, 
Quando sollecito 

11 mio secondo 
Aduna il docile 
Gregge giocondo 
Fra il disarmonico 
Primier, che il bosco 
Pid volte replica 
Ov’ é pit: fosco. 

E mentre — 
Verso I’ ovile 
Alata vergine 
Scuopre gentile, 
Che al terzo prossima 
Piange sospira 
E qual fernetica 
Quasi delira. 

Qual’ é, mia giovine 
Qual’ é il profondo, 
(Cosi la interroga 
Il mio secondo) 
Dolor, che t’ agita 
Entro del petto 
E tanta recati 
Smania e dispetto? 

Scossa la vergine 
Alla dimanda 
Un sospir tenero 
Nuovo tramanda, 
E melanconica 
A quel che il gregge 
Con dotta vergola 
Conduce e regge 
Il lacrimevole 
Caso le dice 
Del memorabile 
Tutto infelice.—Paris Letter. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press. 


The Life and Remains of the late Rev. Robert Hous- 
man, A,B. the Founder, and for above forty years the 
Incumbent Minister, of St. Anne’s, Lancaster, by R. F. 
Housman, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Denmark, Sweden, and wy ty by S.A. 
Dunham, Vol. III. (forming Vol. 122 of the Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia), f.cap 8vo. 6s.—Scotland and the Scotch; or, 
the Western Circuit, by Miss Sinclair, post 8vo, 8s.—Fluc- 
tuations of Currency, Commerce, and Manufacture, re- 
ferable to the Corn Laws, by J. Wilson, 8vo, 5s.—Cam- 
bridge University Calendar, 1840, 6s.—Letter to T. Tooke, 
Esq. on the Currency, by R, Torrens, Esq. 8vo. 38,— 
State of the Poorer Classes in Great Towns, by R. A. 
Slaney, Esq. M.P. 12mo. 1s.—Bingley’s Tales about Tra- 
vellers, square, 4s.—Andrews’ Drawing-book of Flowers, 
98.—Tyas’s Legal Hand-book : Bills of Exchange, 18mo. 
2s.—Family Library, Vol. 72: Aytoun’s Life of Richard I. 
f.cap, 5s.—Treatise on Amourosis, wy G. A. Hocken, 8vo. 
108. 6d.—Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, edited by 
Mes. W. Bradford, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s.—The Law Relating to 
India and the East India Company, 4to. 3/. 3s.—Lights 
and Shadows of Military Life, edited by Sir C. Napier, 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s, — Jack —- rd, by W. H. Ains- 
worth, 8vo. 16s,—Chambers’s Rebellion in Scotland, 1745-6, 
royal 8vo. 3s. —Chambers’s Educational Course; Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics, &c. 8d.—Indian Life, a Tale of the 
Carnatic, by Mrs. C. eee 3 i 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. 
—Stanislaus of Cracow, an Historical Tale, by S. B. Gno- 
rowski, post 8vo, G6s.—The Morea, by A. B. Cochrane, post 
8vo. 5s. 6d.—Tour through the Australian Colonies, 7 
A. Russell, 12mo. 5s.—Lives of Eminent Naturalists, wit! 

Portraits, f.cap, 5s. 6d. — First Principles of ~—— » by 
G. T. Morgan, 8vo. 18%.— Original Hymns on pture 
Texts, and other Poems, f.cap, 3s. —Sermons Preached at 
Stonehouse, by J. Cooper, f.cap, 5s.— Lectures on the 
Church of England, by the Rev. H. M‘Neile, 8vo. 6s.— 





—The Alphabet Explained, by the Rev. J. Brodie, f.cap, 
4s.—Jephthah; or, the Maid of Gilead, a Tale, f.cap, 
3s. 6d.—Early Piety, 24mo. 2s.—Bell’s Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, new edition, 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Sermons on Practical 
Subjects, by the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
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Thermometer. 
Thursday... 26 | From 2) to 39 


March. | | _ Barometer. 
| 30-22 to 3014 

Friday -.-. 3 | 8007 -- 
Saturday -- 28 33 - | 30404 

Sunday ---- 29 35 29°74 

Monday -- 30 | 29°79 

Tuesday -- 43 | 2976 

April. 

Wednesday 1 40 9 | 29°63 «- 

Wind, north on the 26th; north-east on the 27th; west 
on the 28th and 29th; south-west on the 30th, and two 
following days. 

Except the afternoons of the 26th and 29th, cloudy ; 
snow and hail fell occasionally on the 26th and following 
= ; rain on the 3lst ult. and Ist inst. 

Rain fallen, +1475 of an inch. 
cdmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Literary Gazette.—The labours and anxieties of 
<2 —— publication are sometimes compen- 
sated by kind and encouraging opinions, which afford 
much private satisfaction to those engaged in such tasks; 
but the following extract of a letter, coming as it does 
from a very distinguished person, is altogether so flat- 
tering, that we cannot refuse ourselves the gratification of 
that egotism which consists with publishing it. The 
writer says of our last No. :— 

«*T pass your Review division, in which you make us so 
pleasantly acquainted with the last production of Mr. 
James, amuse us with your drollery (intermingled with 
remarks of much sound sense and observation) on the 
linendrapery project, place the latest aspects of the 
theory of mesmerism fairly before us, exhibit the prin- 
cipal features of the important colony of Ceylon, and 
sport with the anacreontics of the evergreen Captain 
Morris,—I pass, I repeat, these well-grouped varieties, 
to thank you for a more original and greater fund of in- 
formation on many interesting subjects than I have ever 
seen contained in any periodical of thrice the extent in 
European literature. thank you particularly for the 
curious experiments on the effects of madder on the bones 
and teeth of animals, thus throwing light on their forma- 
tion,—for the interesting and useful view of the produce 
and manufacture of silk,—for the new and important 
produce of gas from animal and other refuse,—for the 
concise, but perfect, analysis of Faraday’s electrical 
researches, by which he proves the truth of the chemical 
theory, or opposition to that by contact,—and, not to 
mention minor questions, such as the notice of the French 
embassy, new steam vessel, Sa in photogeny, 
M. de Gasparin’s remarks on the deleterious influence of 
certain dews, M. Brénsted’s discourses on classic an- 
tiquities in art, and a long list of etceteras, including 
reports of all our scientific societies at home, for the 
account of the French School of Arts, and Annual Pa- 
risian Exhibition, from which, in one of your pages, I 
have obtained a more complete insight into these matters 
than I ever got before from volumes of critical public- 
ation.” 

As most of these matters were contributed by others, 
our vanity in thus calling notice to them is the more 

jonable; and from ourselves it is due to the parties to 
say how highly we value their co-operation.—Ead, L. G. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sin,—The airs, “« Jolly Nose” and ‘* Nix my Dolly” * 
having become popular, the composer, as usual, is begin- 
ning to be subjected to all sorts of hints and insinuations as 
to their originality. 

As I never yet condescended to attach my name to any 
composition which I did not believe to be strictly my own, 
Iam determined on no account to relinquish whatever 
little merit may be my due. Will you, therefore, be kind 
enough, through the medium of your paper, to allow me 
most publicly and unequivocally to lay claim to the com- 
position of the two airs above mentioned ? 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. Herbert RopWELI. 

Garrick Club, April 2d, 1840. 

We have so long and so often tried the other mode of 
address to our correspondents, &c., that we now beg leave 
to say to those who wish their communications not to be 
noticed, nor of use, that we shall feel particularly obliged 
to them to send them on Friday or Thursday, or at least 
very late on Wednesday evening. As we go to press on 
Friday night, these periods are either particularly incon- 
venient or im ib’ Kd, L. G. 

> Uur Review of this week will be found more brief 
than usual, and of lighter materials; but we were desirous 
to fill up the reports of scientific and literary Societies to 
the present date; and, upon the whole, we trust our 
readers will find the dulce et utile fairly balanced and 
blen 





* And very original and clever airs they are. Witness 
their popular applause every night at the Adelphi. — 
. LG, 


y New Aid to Memory, Part JI. History of Rome, 12mo, 7s, Ea 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











— 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists is open daily, from ‘Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. ! 


Ad ’ 





WILLIAM BA RNARD, ae 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. — FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the; 

Commencement of the Second Examination for the | 

Degree of Bachelor of Medicine is deferred from Monday the 

20th of July to Monday the 24 of November; and that this Ex- 

amination will begin in future years on the first Monday in 
ovember. 

The Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine will | 
commence on Monday, the 23d of November, instead of the 2d of 
November, and will begin in future years on a fourth Monday | 
in November. By order of the Sena 

RK. W. OTHMAN (Registrar). 

Somerset anni March 1840, 





‘RT. UNION of LONDON. ‘Established | 


in 1887, to aid in extending the love of the Arts of 
Design, and to give Encouragement to Artists beyond that | 
afforded by the patronage of individuals. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT :— 
Henry G. Atkinson, Esq. F.G.S.\John Johnson, Esq. Alderman 
Charles Barry, Esq. F.5.A. William Leaf, Esq. 
John Ivatt Briscoe, xw M.P. |Wiltiam C. Macready, Esq. 
John Britton, Esq. ‘Thomas Mist, Esq. 
Ben. Bond Cabbeil, Haq F.R.S. he Morant, Es 
Dr. Robert Dickson, F George J. Morant, Beq. 
Richard Morris, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Prudhoe 
Alexander Rainy, Esq. 
+ C. Towers, 


Charles Palmer Dimond, Es iq. 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
Geo. hava are agg Esq. F.R.S. 
Thomas Griffith, Es sq. 
a mate amin Mai Bart. M.P. |K. Zouch S. Troughton, Esq. 
awes, jun. Esq. M.P. Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman 
Ravana Hawkins, Esq. F.K.S. |Edward Wyndham, Esq. 
Henry Hayward, Esq. 

The Subscription-List for the ensuing Drawing wil! Close on 
Monday, the 20th instant; which will afford the Prizeholders 
the opportunity of making an early selection from the Exhibi- 
tions of the Royal — the Society of British Artists, and 
the two Societies of Painters in Water-Colours, as well as from | 





NDIA, PERSIA, and CAUBUL.— 
WYLD'S MAP of all the COUNTRIES lying between 
TURKEY and BURMAH; cone ee Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Arabia, and including the Black the pian, and Seas, parti- 
cularly constructed to shew the overland route to India, and the 
relative sition of Russia ‘to the vAngle-Todlan Possessions, with 
Enlar; ged P Plans of the and I Four Sheets, 
1.3 Case, 1. 10s, 
Map of India, constructed with great care 
and research from the latest authorities, and intended more 
particularly to facilitate a reference to the Civil and Militaty 
Stations, with a niga aT Table of Reciprocal Distances. 
One large Sheet, 15s.; Case, 1 
An Index to Wyid's Map of India, contain- 
| ing the Names of many Thousand Places, with their Latitude 
and Longitude, 8vo. 10s. 
Published by James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing 
Cross East, four doors from Trafalgar Square, London. 


LOBE INSURANCE, Pall-Mall 
Cornhill, London. Established 1803. 
rectors. 
Edward Goldamid, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Rowles, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Esc 54. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Richard Alsager, Esq. M.P. William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. m. lowden, Esq. 
J. S. Brownrigg, Esq, M.P. John Poynder, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Sie Walter G. Stirling, Bart. 
George Carr Giyn, Esq. W. Thompson, Esq. we MP. 
Isaac L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S. | William Tite, Esq. F.R 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Edward Vaux, Esq. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Benjamin G. W indus, Esq. 
Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
For Fire an pe Insurance, and 4 Annuities, and the Purchase 





and 





Capital, One Million Sterling. 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount fp remiums received; thereby affording to persons 
assured an iametiate available Fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and free 
from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements,—matters 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of Trustees, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specitic trust or duty, 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent of 
£10,000 on a single life, if ———. 

(By Order of the Board,) 
OHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary, 

*,* Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
the Company's Agents in the Country; and where Agents are not 

i, persons in active — and desirous of the appoint- 





the present Exhibition of the British 1 
may be paid, and Prospectuses had, at any of the Offices ‘of the 
London and Westminster Bank, and at the Collector’s, Mr. 
‘Themes Brittain, 17 Southampton Place, Euston Square. 


ment, may apply to the Secretar. 
alngurencte due Lady-day must be paid on or before the 9th 
pril, 





* The Subscribers of the years 1838-9 are inf d that, 
oe each Guinea pag eee roe will receive, in July next, an 
impression from an Engr by Lucas, of the Picture by 
PF. R. Lee, R.A., selected by ty thet holder of the prize of 150/. 





ATLIN’S LECTURES on the ae 
AMERICAN INDIANS will be repeated again this 

week in the Egyptian Hall, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday | 

Evenings, at 8 o'clock precisely. These Lectures will be all the 


way Illustrated with Paintings made from life, 
Costumes, displayed on Living Figures. 
Admission to the Three Lectures, 6s. — "Single Admission, 2s, 6d. | 


and splendid 





- | 
NEW AND VERY POWERFUL VOLTAIC BATTERY. | 


R. SMEE’S CHEMICO-.MECHAN. & 
ICAL VOLTAIC BATTERY, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Mr. Bethan at his Rooms, 22 Fleet Street, on MONDAY, 
pril 6th, and following day, 

A Valuable Collection of Books, in- 

cluding a Portion of the Library of the late Admiral Walker; 

together with a Selection from the Library | ofa Nobleman, com- 


rr . 


ising Valuable Works on N 
&c. &c. &e, 





istory, Classics, Mathematics, Divinity, Voyages and Travels, 


On SATURDAY, April llth, 

The very Valuable w Lib of; 

a Barrister retiring from the Profession, including Reports in the 

different Courts; together with many Standard Works on Mo- 

dern Practice. } 

i May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms. 
tr 





described in the 
“ tego eee Magazine” for this month, d in 
silver and plated metal, &c. of all sizes and forms, by E. Pal- 
mer, Chemical and P! Maker, 103 New- 
gate Street, London, where they may be seen in action. These 
Batteries are recommended from their being not only very 
powerful, but the most Soe in action, and requiring less 
manipulation than any 

N.B, Apparatus for the Blectrotype, or art of copying medals, 
— 5s., 78. Gd., 10s. ds, and upwards. 





ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Middlesex. Principal—the Rev. J. pom ange om , Oxon, 


h has the honour to announce that he will sell by 
Auction, on WEDNESDAY, April 22d, the following important 
~ | ~s—eameaied valuable Works, by John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. 

c. &e. 

The Stocks, | Fageerenaees. Copy- 
rights, and R of the Architecture and 
Sap of the Middie. roma a Historical and Topographical 

Account of Cassiobury in folio; an Engraveit Survey of the 
Borough of Marylebone; an Engraved View of the iaceiter of 
the Chancel of Stratford-upon-Avon. 





the Gardener's 
the first scriesin 10 vols. 


Magetine, sated by J. 8 rock. 2, * 





Curate of Hanwell. Parents and 
a School in a healthy si i 
vantages of a Collegiate Course with Heligions 
Moral Training, a Domestic Care, on Li 








s Instruction, | com 

1 Terms, may 

(if by letter pre- ) to the 

saaley, "pb. Rectory, Hanwell; J. D. Macbride, 

sq. D.C.L, —— of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and of the 
on of the Sc! 





DUCATION. —A Lady (the wife of a 


Professional Gentleman) is desirous of receiving intoher 
domestic circle, for the purposes of Education, one, or, if Sisters, 
two young Ladies. Her long experience in the task of Tuition, 
with her present favourable” — for commanding the most 
efficient assistance, enables her to offer more than usual ad- 
vantages, both as it regards Education and Syece Comfort. 
The present would be ly eligible for Or- 
pans, or the Children Lt P Parents travelling or residing abroad. 

very particular, with the most satisfactory eas will be 
y eeg by Letters, addressed to A. Z. the M 
lace, Bath. 





given, on 


fuseum, 
Cleveland 


INDSOR CASTLE, illustrated by , the| 
A late Sir JEFFRY wearres, R.A. F.R.S. &e. 
y express » to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In Three — grand ro " ® 
The First will Any scene avg. the Second in October, and 
the SSE os 4 a 
. 6 each oa 
6 each Par 
It will be caine’ (at the ee of Sir — Son- “mt Law and 
his Executors) by Say ay 50 Brook Street. 
Published by M egle, 5 fie h Holbor. 


a 





The Entire Stock of the First Series, 
prising 9 oe of the Magazine of Natural History, edited 


bya C. Loudon, Esq. 
Tatrodsesian to trance Binc er pilust rated 
ished L Edmund A. Crouch, 


r "L. S., in} vol. royal = 


The Entire Stock, including the Li- 
som oF Drawings on Stone, Copper, and Remaining Impres~ 
sions of T. F. Hunt's wataaine Architectural Works, viz. Hints 
h Designs for Lodges, Gar- 
ataeee? Houses, and por Ea Buildings; Designs for Parsonage 
Houses, Alms Houses, &c.; Examples of Tudor Architecture, 
adapted to Modern Habitations. 

Preparing for Sale, 

The Entire Stocks, Copperpiates, and 
Copyrights of the yee Works: —Nash’s Views of Her 
Majesty's Palace at Brighton, with an Original Description by 
E. W. Brayley, Esq. F.S.A. with numerous highly coloured 
and beautifully finished Plates, Mounted on Card- board. —The 
Cries of London, Thirty-one curious Plates, by J. T. Smith. 


eee Stock of Smith’s Antiquities of 
g 330 Engravings of Topographical 











Sut 
‘aoe Ta this Edition Mr. Smith's Two Works on Westminster 
a in One Volume, with additional I!lustrations, and 
an 

be gence with large ape of Smith’s Wenish of Nations, 
4 vols. 12mo, y's Poetical Works; 
Johnson's Pear! et Dictionary; Colman’s Poetical Works; Eng- 
lish Classics, —T other popular Works : 





= PROFILE LIKENESSES. 
N affectionate ‘Token of Love and R 

occurred from a Lady of Title, who was on the eve 2 
separating from her lord, then ordered to join his regiment on 
foreign service, His lady, among her jewellery, possessed a gold. 
heart locket, containing a of his hair: @ Was anxious, 
when the substance was distant from her, to possess the shadow; 
—he sat five minutes (to Mr. Field, No.2 Strand) for a miniature 
Profile, which, when I facsimile of 
her husband effected, on his lad ) receiving it from the artist, she 
exclaimed, ‘* Now I have all I hold dear in my heart !"—The 
Jate gallant Admiral Lord Exmouth sat to the same artist, 
Rings, with his Profile, were distributed to his friends after his 
death. — late venerable Count Worronzou’s Profile, in a 
minute size, were numerously distributed by his son, Count 
Micheal. The late Jeremy Bentham, who also sat, left, by his 
will, rings with his Profile and hair, to be sent to his numerous 
friends by Dr. Bowring. These Profiles are superior to fancy 
c wag rae ‘or svenye ised &e. The — has been honoured with 
pe of the Royal Family, and for 

Forty — to the peasant period, executed the Profile Like. 

nesses for the late — Miers and Son. 











MUSIC. 


In the press, and will be published in eugin 1840, — by 
ress TRAL.” to her Majesty the Quee: 


exp jesty 
Li 

GENER COLLEC’ TION “of the 

ANCIENT "ied of IRELAND; consisting of up- 
wards of One Hundred and Sixty Airs, in 1 vol. royal 4to.; com. 
prising an Explanation of the Principles on which Irish Melodies 
have been constructed; a copious Digest of Ancient Irish Musica) 
Science, and the Technical Terms used by the Harpers; a Dis. 
sertation on the Antiquity and Characteristics of Irish Music 
and Musical Instruments; together with Biographical Memoirs 
of various eminent Harpers of later times, and Notices of the 
more remarkable Melodies and Pieces of the Collection; also, an 
Account of the several Efforts towards a Revival of the Use of 
the Harp in Ireland. 

By EDWARD BUNTING. 
Hodges and Smith, Dublin 
Orders for the Work will be received by all Booksellers and 
usic-sellers in Great Britain and Ireland, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
HE following Works are in course of Pub. 
lication at the Society’s Office, The Numbers of each 
Work appear at Intervals of a Month, price Gd. each. 
1. Political Series. On the 1th of each 
— 
2. Geography of America. 
3. History of Greek Literature, Vol. II. 
4. A Biographical History of Medicine, by 


the late Dr. Daravale 
_® Lincoln's Inn Fields, April}, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


will be published on Thursday, the 9th. 
Contents :— 

1. Life and Writings of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

2. Scrope on Deer-Stalking—the Highland Forests. 
3. British and American Navies—James and Cooper. 
4. Walpole and Bolingbroke. 
5. 
6 





No. 143, 


. The late Mrs, Boddington’s Poe 
- Works of the Author of ** The 5 tataral History of Enthu- 
siasm.” 
7. Captain Osborne’s Court and Camp apiece Sing. 
8. Present State and Conduct of Partie 
_ London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C, Black. 


INFLUENCE ~ Rormaitieasecd ON SOCIETY. 
Monday next 


HE THIRD ‘a CONCLUDING vo. 
LUMES By cgi Y in AMERICA, 
- DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
mb ke by H. RE EVE, Esq. 
Also a New Edition of the former Volumes, 

«*Let me earnestly advise your perusal of M. de Tocque 
work. His testimony, as well from actual personal experier eas 
on account of freedom from prejudice, is above exception.”—Sir 
Robert Peel's Speech. 

Saunders sand Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


In the press, and will be published in May, 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
mimencement of the FRENCH REVOLUTION to 
the RESTORATION of the BOURBONS. 
By AKCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E, 
‘olume Eighth, 
Bringing down the History to the opening of the War in 
jermany, in 1813, 
Sontents :— 

Domestic Transactions of Great Britain, from 1810 to 1812, and 
Characters of George the Third, George the Fourth, Lord Liver- 
pool, Lord Brougham, Mr. Huskisson, and Sir Samuel Romil!ly— 
Sketch of the English, German, and French Literature, during 
the age of the French Revolution—Debates on the Regency 
Question—the Orders in Council—the Bullion Report—and the 
Continuance of the Spanish War, in the British Parliament— 

‘ormation of the Spanish Constitution of 1812, and Victories “ 
Suchet, in the East of Spain—Battle of Albuera, and We 
lington’s Operations on the Portuzuese Frontier in 1811—W. - 
lington’s Campaign of Badajos and Salamanca—War between the 
Russians and Turks, from 1808 to 1812—Accession of Bernadotte 
to the Swedish Throne, and causes which led to the Russian War 
of 1812—Advance of Napoleon into Russia—Battle of Borodino, 
and Surning of Moscow—The Moscow Retreat. 

olume Ninth 
Will be published in November. 
This Volume completes the Work, bringing down the History 
to the Battle of Waterloo; and also containing a copious Index 
to the whole. 


Lately Published. 
A 3d edition of the First and Second Volumes is just published, 
price 14. 10s. 
A 3d edition of the Third and Fourth Volumes, price l/. 10s. 
The sere a and Seventh Volumes may be had separately, 
vai 15s 
Vitliam ge ES and Sons, Edinburgh. Orders received by 





Catalogyes of which which are prepari +" 


ali Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
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Ai hlichea 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE INTERDICT; a Novel. 
By MRS. STEWARD, 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





Price ls. 
TATE of the POORER CLASSES in 
GREAT TOWNS. 
By ROBERT A. SLANEY, Esq. M.P. 
Speech on moving for a Select Committee on the Causes of 
February 1840; with Notes and References. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MR. AINSWORTH'S NEW ROMANCE. 


HE TOWER. of LONDON, an Historical 
Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With Three Illustrations on Steel, and Five Woodcuts, 
by jeorge Cruikshank. 

Chapter XII. How Magog became Enamoured of a Buxom 
Widow ycleped Dame Placida Paston; how he went a-Wooing, 
and how he prospered in his Suit. 

Chapter XIII. Of the Stratagem practised by Cuthbert Chol- 
mondeley on the Jailor. 

Chapter XIV. How the Lords of the Council were Arrested by 
Lord Guilford Dudley. 

Chapter XV. How Gunnora Braosesought an Audience of Queen 

ane. 

Chapter XVI. How Queen Jane was deposed by the Council ; 
and how she fled from the Tower. 

Chapter XVII. In what manner Jane was brought back to the 
Tower. 

Book the Second.Mary the Queen. 

Chapter I. Of the Arrival of Queen Mary in London; of her 
Entrance into the Tower; and of her Reception of the Pri- 
soners on the Green. 

Chapter II, How Jane was imprisoned in the Brick Tower. 

Chapter I1[. How Simon Renard ascended to the Roof of the 
White Tower; and of the Goodly Prospect he beheld there- 
from. 

Illustrations on Steel.—1. “Queen Mary receiving the Prisoners 
on the Tower Green; 2. Jane imprisoned in the Brick Tower ; 
3. Simon Renard and Winwike the Warder on the Roof of the 
White Tower. 

Woodcuts.—1. St. Thomas's, or Traitors’ Tower, seen from the 
Thames; 2. Summit of the White Tower; 3. Interior of the 
Brick ‘Tower; 4. Initial Letter; 5. Facsimile of Queen Mary's 
Signature. 

*,* An Extra Sheet A given with the pragent aaa to 
the 





Richard Beatias, New Burlington Seroct. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
TYHE BRITISH MAGAZINE for 


April. 

Leading Contents :—Original Papers and Correspondence on 
the Sources of Imperfection in Modern Gothic — Church Vest- 
ments—Mr. Baptist Noel’s Pamphiet—* Ancient Christianity "— 
The Respect due to Antiquity— Illustrations of the State of 
Learning among the Dissenters—Distribution of the Elements— 


iw Ts in Reply to Archdeacon Wilberforce — Rev. W. B 
Winning on the gypto-T uscan Terms ‘‘ Urvum, Urvare”"—The 
Scottish Presbyterial Church — Presbyterian Ordination — The 
Doctrine of Christian Unity—Mr. Beavan on Rubric for Vigils— 
Dr. Nolan in Reply to Mr. Churton— Celibacy and Marriage 
among the Ancient Christians—A ppointment of Churchwardens. 
It contains, also, Sacred Poetry—Antiquities—Notices and Re- 
views of Book 7 Riper pp and its usual varied Register of 
en and Ei 

, G., F., and J. abe St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 256, and T. Clerc Smith, 
Regent Street. 

THE FAMILY L BRADY. a 
In 1 handsome vol. price 5s. bound in Neth, 
HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
the FIRST, surnamed Cceur de Lion, King of England. 
By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN. 
Forming Vol. 72 of the Family Library. 
*%* The Family Library will be completed in 80 Vols. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 





SIR F. VINCENT’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post Bvo. 
R U N D E UL; a Tale of the 
r FRANCIS VINCENT, Bart. 


~— on lution, 
a cod ee Publishers, Conduit Street. 


MuE LAMENT: 
Drury Lane: a Poetical Satire 
W. Strange, Publisher, - iothtad Row; and to be had of 
Booksellers. 


iy ‘o be had of all the Booksellers, 
HE PENINSUAR, HISTORICAL, 
ee and LITER: ARY MAGAZINE. 
. Dr. H. DE LAZEN 
Tobe Ph armen  Rroniniy, price 2s. a ‘Number. 
Lond don: Ackermann and Co. 


or, the Fall of 


Pr rice 3s. Gd. cloth boards, lettered, 
ROTOPH USEOS; or, the Love of 
Nature. A Serio-comic Poem, in Four Scenes. 
By TIMOTHEUS PI KROMEL, Esq. 
Sinallfield and Son, 69 Newgate Street. 





= Price 5s. bound in cloth, 
X EL and SV EA; Poems from 
the Swedish. 
By OSCAR BAKER 
London: James Carpenter, Old Bona Street, 


EMOIR of the ‘ie. H. MOWES, late 
Pastor of Altenhausen and Isenrode, Prussia; Author 

of * Der Plarrer von Andouse.” Principally translated ‘from the 
German, with an Introduction by the Rev. Davies, B.D, 
Rector of Gateshead, Darham; Author of “ An Eatimate of the 


Human Mind,” &c. 
Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


London: Hatchards, Ridgways, Longmans. 
COPYRIGHT WORK IN CONNEXION WITH PEOPLE'S 
7 iS. 

ISTORY of the REBELLION in 
8C ‘gore in 1745-6. 5th edition, greatly improved 
and extended. Pric 
Edinburgh; W. and Re “Chambers ; London: W.S. Orr and Co. 
— in: W. Curry, jun. and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


DR. WOLFF'S MI MISSION. ARY JOURNAL. 
OURNAL of a “SIISSIONARY TOUR, 


from the YEAR 1827 to 1831, and 1835 to 1838. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH WOLFF, D.D. 
Published by James Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman $ Square. 
%%% Those Subscribers who have not yet received their Copies 
are requested to apply as soon as possible to Mr. Burns: or the 
work may be procured through their respective Booksellers. 


In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, the 2d edition, enlarged, of | 
LATIN SYNTAX for Beginners, with 
Copious Examples; being an Adaptation of Broder’s 
« —— nee cprme allt to ee Eton on and intended as a 
nd $ that w 
By THOMAS KERC EVER. "ARNOL D, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity C ollege, C ambridge. 
a St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterlvo Place. 
Post 8vo. with Forty- four Illustrations of the most remarkable 
Animal and Vegetable Productions, price 12s. cloth, 

HE CANADIAN NATURALIST. 
By P,. H. GOSSE. 

*€ This volume contains the observations of the anthor, recorded 
in supposed conversations between a father and his son, when 
wandering throughout the seasons of several years in the woods 
and fields of Lower Canada. The volume has the great merit of 
reality; its materials are drawn direct from nature; there is also 
about many parts of it a peculiar charm, which reminds one of 
White’s ‘ Selborne.’ The pages are embellished by pictures that, 
to the ordinary merit of beauty of execution, join the rare quality 
of distinctly expressed character.”—Spectator, March 14. 

John Van Voorst, ! Paternoster Rew. 





Price Six Shillings, 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XLIX. 
Contents :— 
- Leemans— oN eect 
. Old Popular Ballads of Sw 
. British and Continental Historical Literature. 
Ww a Survey of the North-Eastern Coast of 
Sibe 
. The T oe Parts of Gotthe’s Faust. 
3. Madame de Girardin—School for Journalists, 
. Tholuck—Neology. 
. Polish Literature. 
. War with China. 
10. Music Abroad and at Home. 
11. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 
12. List of New Publications on the Continent, &c. 
London: Black and Armstrong, 8 Weltingten Street, —. 


Price 8s. cloth 
*COTLAND and the SCOTCH. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of “ Modern Accomplishments,” « Modern Society,” 
rig 3 and Valley,” ‘*Charley Seymour,” “ Holyday House,” 


London: Longman 


&e. 
‘Ealaburgh : William Whyte and Co, 
and Co. 


8 New Burlington Street, April 4. 


R. BENTLEY will immediately 
publish the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
RUSSIAN JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. . ‘ 
Three Years in Siberia ; 

Being a Narrative of Adventures during an Expedition through 
that Country to the Northern Coast of Asia, undertaken by order 
of the Russian Government with a View to the Discovery of a sup- 
posed Polar Continent. 

By Admiral Von Wrangel, 
Of the Russian Imperial Navy, 


Il. 
The Dowager ; 


Or, the Modern School for — 
By Mrs. Gore, 3 vols 
Ill, 
The Stage. 
Both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
y Alfred Bunn, 
Late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Oevent Garden, 
English Opera House, French Plays, 
3 vols, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by 
Alfred Crowgquill. 


IV. 
, NARRATIVE OF A 
Whaling Voyage round the Globe, 
During the Years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
Comprising Sketches of Polynesia, © alifurnia, the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and the most interesting Islands of the Pacific Ocean; 
with an Account of the Sperm Whale Fishery, and the Natural 
History of the Whale. 
By F. Debell Bennett, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
2 Peels, 8vo. with numerous inecmaeah” 


New etanes published :— 


Eleven Y sane in Ceylon. 
By Major Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations. 

“ Ceylon is at this moment a subject of especial interest, and 
Major Forbes is just the writer from whom the British public 
would most willingly receive an account of this bright spot in 
colonial history. He has all the frankness of a soldier, mingled 
with the taste and judgment of a scholar.” —Atheneum. 

II. 
The Countess. 
By Theodore 8. Fay, Esq. 
Author of “ Norman Leslie,” &c. 3 vols. 
* The design of this novel is excellent, and is carried out with, 
considerable skill.”—Atlas. 
Ill. 
Lyra Urbanica. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Captain Morris. 
The Social Effusions of the celebrated ey ain Charles Morris, 

of the late Life-Guards, Member of the Beefsteak Club, &c 

“ We recommend the * Lyra Urbanica’ to the lovers of song, 
good-fellowship, and harmeny." "— Literary Gazette. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





In 1 vol. bound in cloth, price 8s. 


[NOIAN HOURS; comprising the Nuptials 
of Barcelona, and ay Music Shell. 
By R. N. DUNBAR, 
Author of « The Cruise,” « The Caraguin,” &c. 
«¢ The Nuptials of Barcelona’ abounds with rich and glowing 
descriptions, not unmingled with the most touching pathos.”— 
rt Journal. 
*‘Imbued with all the warm and glowing hues of the bright 
climate in vty oa they were a "Falmouth Express. 





~~ NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
HE KINGS HIGHWAY; a Novel. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 1/. Le, Gd, 


II, 
ILLIS’S LOITERINGS of TRAVEL. 


8 vols. 1/, lls. 6d. 


Itt. 
ILDE’S VOYAGE to MADEIRA, 
TENERIFFE, ALGIERS, TYRE, CYPRUS, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Thirty Illustrations, 28s. 


IV. 
R. DUNHAM’S HISTORY of DEN. 


MARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. 3 vols. f.cap, 18s. 


Vv. 
REEDS of BRITISH DOMESTI.- 
CATED ANIMALS. Described by Professor Low. 
Atlas 4to. ‘cama Plates, 4 and II, 21s. each. 


LAINE’S RURAL. SPORTS, Part VII. 


Containing an Account of the Capercallies, Grouse 
Shooting, Pheasant Shooting, the Breeding, Breaking, and T'rain- 
ing of Spaniels, Setters, and Pointers, &c. With Forty-nine 
Woodcuts, 5s, 


VII. 
M CuLlLocns GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, Part II. 58, 


Vill. 
ARRYATT’S POOR JACK, 


No. 1V. 1s. 


IX. 
R. TOOKE on the PROPOSED 


ALTERATIONS ia our BANKING SYSTEM, &e. 





Being Vol. ILL. of « The History of Prices.” @yo. 12s, 


leasing.” —Altl 
“aaa Ball, Publisher, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, for April, 1840. 
Contents :— 

I. Ten Thousand a-Year. Part VI.—II. ‘The Veto; a new 
Song—III. Aboukir—IV. On a eg Part a —V. Another 
Passa; \ of Purley—VII. 
Carlo astiani, the Aide-de- Camp—VIII. Khiva, Central-Asia, 
and Cabul—1X. Hymns ofa Hermit. By Archtreus—X. Shaw on 
a cane nee The Anti-National Faction—XII. Modern Su- 


perstit 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh: T. Cadell, 
London ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


2 BY THE REV. A. KEITH, D.D. 
edition, 12mo, Plates. 

VIDENCE of PROPHECY. Cheap 

edition. Twelfth Thousand, 1s. 6. 
Signs of the Times. 2 vols. 6th edition, 

10s, 6d. 

Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian 
Belen, : Sixth Thousand. Plates, 7s, 6d. cloth; without Plates, 


Edinburgh: William — mq Co. 








London: Longman 


a Society for the Diffusion of Useful kK nonteige, 

HE following Works have been recently 
ublished by this Society :— 

1. A History of Switzerland. By A. Viens- 
siux, Esq. With ae Beebe Map, price 7s. 6d. 8vo. boards. 
2. A Treatise of the Theory of Equations. 
By the Rev. R. Murphy, A.M. Price 4s 

3. A Manual for Mechanics’ Tnstitutions, 
price 


i) Lincoln’ 's dan Fields, April i, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, April “tee 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF THE . PRINCESS DASHKAW, 
LADY OF HONOUR TO THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and- Distinguished Personages. Now first inte from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs. (Now ready.) 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 


By LADY MORGAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. (On Tuesday next.) 
III, 


JACK ASHORE. 


By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” ‘* Outward Bound,” &c. 3vols. (Now ready.) 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF MILITARY LIFE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B, 2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


‘PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 


By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Hook, and numerous Illustrations by Phiz. (Just ready.) 


TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 


ALONG THE SHORES OF THE PERSIAN GULF AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, INCLUDING A VOYAGE Po THE 
COAST OF ARABIA, AND A TOUR ON THE ISLAND OF SOCOTRA. 


* By J. R. WELLSTED, Esq. F.R.S. F.R.A.S, &c. Author of “ Travels in Arabia.” In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
(Just ready.) 


VII. 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 
Fdited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations by Hervieu. (Just ready.) 
VIL. 


EMILY; A NOVEL. 


By MRS. MABERLY. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND; 


WITH A SUMMER TOUR IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 2 vols. post @vo. (Just ready.) 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


Written and set to Music by the PRINCES ALBERT and ERNEST. 
Translated from the German, by G. F. RICHARDSON, Esq. Translator of “ The Life and Writings of Kirner.” 
Imperial 4to. containing Fourteen Songs, and Forty-two pages of Music, with a beautifully engraved Portrait of Prince Albert, - 
(Now ready.) 
I. XII. 
COLBURN’S KALENDAR or AMUSEMENTS | ow reaty, volt, price 6, bound, to be competed in Four of Five Volumes, 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, FOR 1840. ee ee 
Comprising London Seasons and Sights— Balls, Masquerades, Theatres, Concerts, | | LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


Public Exhibitions—W inter, Summer, and Harvest Sports— Cricket, Wrestling, Swim- FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. i 
ming, Skating, Rowing and Sailing Matches— Races, Hunts, and Steeple Chases—| With Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published, from Official Records and other 
Shooting Seasons—Fishing and Watering-place Seasons—Fairs and other Sports. | ee 5 get, — rh < Oy Public. 
A 
In 1 pocket vol. price 5s. 6d, bound, with Illustrations by R. Cruikshank. ee Pe is equal to the conception. Great pains have been taken to make 
(Now ready.) ! it both interesting and valuable,” —Literary Gazette. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALI. BOOKSELLERS. 
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Printed ae HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pallin’s Place, Islington, both in the C Pen | of Middlesex, Printers, at ee 
Pri Office, Namber 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said Count}; and published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the it 
Sane wge, Hatiover Sqrare,’in the Courty aforesai#, ay the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County, on ation Apri «ah, 
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